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T IS one of The Progressive Farmer’s steadfast contentions that 
every farm ought to provide a goodly supply of both orchard and 
small fruits for the folks who live on it. ‘‘A farm without fruit 

does not deserve the name of home,’’ to repeat an old saying once 

more. A supply of fruit adds so much to the enjoyment of life on 
the farm and so much to the profits to be derived from the farm, 
that it is passing strange that any farmer would go on for years 

and years without making any effort to start an orchard, or a 
vineyard, or even a strawberry bed. Yet, it is unfortunately true 

that a great many do. 

This may be because it requires continued care and watchfulness to 
grow good fruit and to make an orchard profitable year after year. 
A great many of us are hunting for the things which we can ‘‘do once 
and be done with.’’ An orchard is not that kind of a proposition. 
Few things are, for that matter; but in the orchard there are so many 
insects and diseases and seasonal contrarieties to contend with, and 
they all require such prompt and thorough-going attention that it is 
no lazy man’s or careless man’s job to make a good orchard and keep 
it going. 

This is not saying that it requires specially hard work or any un- 
usual amount of it to have fruit on the farm, for it does not. It does 
require some work, however, and this work must be done at the 
proper time. With the proper attention, it is doubtful if any part of 
the farm will pay better for the time and money spent on it than will 
that devoted to the growing of orchard and small fruits. 

For this reason we would again urge every reader who has not a 
good orchard, a vineyard, a strawberry bed, a few growing nut trees, 
to begin work right now so that he can have them. The season for 
orchard planting is only a few weeks off, strawberries may be set out 
any time now, the other small fruits may be planted next month in cer- 
tain sections. It is, therefore, none too early to begin the preparation 
of the land for these crops, or to begin investigating the merits of 
different varieties and finding out where they can be obtained at a 
reasonable price. 

Get varieties that have demonstrated their adaptability to South- 
ern conditions. When commercial orchards are planted, select two or 
three of the best market varieties, but for home use select varieties of 
good quality that will furnish a succession of fruit during the season. 

It will not pay to plant an orchard on land too poor to grow any- 
thing else, or on land half prepared. It certainly will not pay to set out 
fruit trees in a pasture or anywhere else the livestock can get to 
them. The orchard is a place in which to grow fruit and all other 
crops from it must be made secondary. 

Select good land for the orchard—moderately fertile, well drained 
and on such slope as experience has demonstrated is best for fruit 
trees in your locality. The best location for apples is not necessari- 
ly the best for peaches and other fruits; and many farms lack ideal lo- 
cations for any kind of fruit trees. The farms on which some kind of 
fruit cannot be successfully and profitably grown, however, are few 
indeed. There are so many Southern fruits that some of them are 
almost certain to do well on your land if given a chance. 


Plant an orchard, then it will pay you. We, as farmers, cannot justly 
feel that we have lived up to our opportunities until we have made 
the South a land rich with orchards and vineyards, and all manner of 
fruits. But when you go to planting the orchard remember that you 
are doing only the first of a continuous work, and that if you wish 
continued returns, you must give continued care. | 





Are You Going To Plant An Orchard This Fall? 
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A THRIFTY YOUNG APPLE TREE. 
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Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


: WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscribcr as a result of 

r fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
? any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 

eo” will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their Patrons, 


but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our Paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 


any one advertiser, and that the subscrib er must say when writing cach advertiser: "J 
= e am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


| Average Weekly Circulation 4 
Think a minute—there are acres of timber on Combined Editions 15 192 


: ; : 
your farm and your neighbors’ wasting for lack sumecnerreen RaTE 


of attention—dollars leaking away from you and 1 | One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 


the public. A good saw mill—an inexpensive get the paper for one year for $1.50. 

— = . 10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 
machine—with your present power— you will To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
save your deteri orating timber—supply the local for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it, 
market—and increase your Bank Account. — 


OUR NEXT SPECIAL. tof 


Our next Special, September 21, will, like our last, be a fi 
tle out of the usual order. It will be a ““Neighborhood Bette. 
' ment Special” and for it we want letters of actual experienge 
| telling what country folks have done, working together, to 
| make their home communities better places in which to live 
| We do not care what line of work was done or attemptedjif 
it was a neighborhood effort and had for its object the improve 
ment of the neighborhood, we wish to hear about it. But 
; | | please don’t send us essays or sermons. We can write all that 
Frick Portable Saw Mills yield large profits— ) | sort of stuff we need. Letters should be in our hands by Sep. 
get description of our $268.00 offer. Frick Com- _ | tember 10 at the latest. Five dollars for the best one, $2.50 
pany, Waynesboro, Pa. the second, regular space rates for all others used. Make th 
short and pointed and send them early. 
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Save Hours and Dollars] 
Feeding Smalley-Cut Silages 


“POWERFUL SMALLEY” EnsilageCutters are coining cash for 8-10 of the ensilage 
ter owners in America. For8 out of 10 cutters at work on the Nation’s farms are “POW 
FUL SMALLEYS.,” Manyof these are the old-fashioned slat-apron type of cutter, mame 
factured by us for 53 years. These are all giving excellent service for this type of machiae, 


But the Slat-Apron Cutter Had to Go! 


The last two years, since we discarded the old-fashioned slat-apron type of cutter for 
the new labor-saving invention which has proven such a boon to our farmer friends, omf — 
business has practically doubled. This proves the new invention’s popularity. No othe 
cutter has the force-feed chain grip-hoo! ; 


“POWERFUL SMALLEY” 


Force-Feed Ensilage Cutter—“fnormous Appetite” 


. . * * Special Chain-Drive, Low-Speed Blowet 
Gigantic Saving to Silo Owners shoots shone ts the top of hohest silo. Spw 


This force-feed machine, because it cious 10-inch blower pipe. 
OLE OPEN FURROW GRAIN DRILL does faster work and cuts the silage 50 “Perfect Cutting Arrangement of Knives pte 
z rfectly, saves its ownerspilesof good, duces silage thatis eaten to the last scrap 
Ss 2 svat ard dollars. The = hy now, Menge) in No waste. 
i i ; 23 almost half the time 25% heavier and st . Specially 
specially made for sowing Oats and Wheat in cotton , taken by the slower, ,,zo@heavior and stronger, Specialy 
fields. No damage to the cotton. It saves two- : WA Slat-apron machine. — in all parts. Lifetime of service. a 
i i : : sais % af 7 Hard-Oil C i fect and autom 
thirds of the time and labor. Insures against winter : Fa ; udeleation bee ator soaked Sar 


freezing and increases the yield. si ee Mb gy longs life of machine. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET—“The Key to Crop : Free Book on Silage 


: . : } | Zh. 1 - » J and catalog combined. Tells amazing story 
Rotation and Enrichment of the Soil.” = ee) Manufacture of silage profits. Tells valuable secrets= 
| , : all about the great time and labor savimg 

“POWERFUL SMALLEY.” One book free 


THE COLE MFG. Co., : Box 100, Charlotte, N. ©. 4 S| ize z to one address. Write today to be sure you 


get one of these valuable books. 


SMALLEY MFG.CO., 9 Polk St., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Manufacturers of Ensilage, Alfalfa and Hand Feed Cute 
ters, Combination Ensilage and Snapping Machines, = 
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The Improved Red Ripper IS ree QO EES EE Slate ron 
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THE BELL GRIST MILL---FARMERS’ FAVORITE 


Modern, up-to-date grist mill for making high-grade 
table meal and all feed products. Made of finest mate- 
rial—simple, strong, durable, noiseless, and has greater 
and better grinding capacity. Improved disk feeding de- 
vice. Every Mill Guaranteed as Represented. 

Send for catalog, which explains the con- 
r F : struction and many advantages of the 

he RED RIPPER is used and recommended by Stat —y 4} BELL GRIST MILL. 

over the South. It is the only baler on the market <hae Demiiiapes the Seu 3 es ee Ne] Reliable agents wanted. Don’t delay. 
bales automatically. It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the = Ws : Write now for prices while you think of it. 
horse—makes neat, heavy bales, andis cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms, , \ YADKIN VALLEY MILL & LUMBER COMPANY, 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 96, OCILLA, GEORGIA. RONDA, NORTH CAROLINA. 


(Manufacturers.) 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 





OW can I keep bugs out of Navy beans, should 

they be shelled or stored in the pods?”’ They 
will require less space to store if shelled, and can 
be treated more easily to prevent the attacks of 
weevils if that becomes necessary. Put ina tight 
pox or in barrels. If there is danger of injury 
from “bugs,” place a saucer on the top of each 
parrel or box, setting it on the beans; fill the sau- 
cer half full or more, according to the size of the 
pox or the quantity of beans, with bisulfide of car- 
bon and cover tightly for 24 to 48 hours. If the 
“bugs” appear later treat again in the same way. 





Y FRUIT trees were loaded down with fruit, 

especially the peaches, but they rotted and 
dropped off just before ripening. What is the 
cause and what is the remedy?’ The cause is 
fungus diseases and also probably insect attacks; 
but chiefly the former. The remedy is spraying. 
It is impossible to raise good fruit in southern 
North Carolina without spraying. Write Frank- 
lin Sherman, Jr., State Entomologist, or W. N. 
Hutt, State Horticulturist, Raleigh, N. C., for 
bulletins and instructions for spraying. It is too 
late to help this year’s crop, but next year’s may 
be largely saved. 





Humus Needed. 


Y SOIL is sandy with a clay subsoil, but in 
M some places the sand is too deep, and on 

these spots the cotton is not over two feet 
high while it is five feet high on the rest of the 
field. Should I sow this land in oats or rye and 
plow or disk it in next spring when preparing 
for planting?” 

These sandy spots probably lack both plant 
foods and ability to hold moisture. Plowing under 
a winter rye or oat crop in the spring will help 
the trouble better than anything else, except per- 
haps the plowing under of a crimson clover crop 
or a heavy application of stable manure. Unless 
crimson clover has been grown successfully on 
this land, or at least on the farm, rye or oats will 
be the best winter cover crop. We prefer rye as 
a cover crop to plow under. No better treatment 
can be given this land. The crop of rye turned 
under may not furnish a great amount of plant 
food, but it will make humus and enable the 
soil to hold more moisture and make use of the 
commercial fertilizers applied. Such land must 
have an abundance of vegetable matter plowed 
into it to hold enough water to make a crop. 





How to Save Soy Beans for Seed. 


H*: can I save soy bean seed? Must they be 
picked by hand as is done with cow- 
peas?” 

Neither soy beans nor cowpeas will be a profit- 
able crop when grown for seed so long as the seed 
are picked by hand. It is remarkable that we are 
still gathering cowpea seed by hand, considering 
the length of time we have been growing the crop. 
It is our inherited custom of doing farm work by 
hand, because hands were numerous in the past. 

If these crops are ever to become profitable seed 
crops, we must harvest and thresh them by ma- 
chinery. 

_ When seed are desired, soy beans should pos- 
sibly be allowed to get a little riper than when 
hay is the object, but when seed and hay are both 
desired, the beans should be cut just as soon as 
the leaves begin to fall or better, as.soon as the 
first pods begin to turn yellow. They may be cut 
with a mower and a side-delivery attachment to 
the mower is advantageous. If a drop-rake reaper 
or a self-binder is available, the beans may be al- 
lowed to get a little riper and either of these ma- 
chines used. They may be cured and stored as 
other legumes and the seed threshed out by ma- 
Chinery. A grain thresher with wood concaves 
substituted for the spiked ones and some of the 
cylinder spikes removed and the machine run 
Slowly will work satisfactorily for threshing; but 
the special thresher, such as the Koger pea thresh- 
er, is probably better. In small quantities they 
may be flailed out or the pods picked by hand, but 
these are expensive methods and should be avoid- 
ed when practicable. 





Practical Information About Oats—II. 


HE oat is adapted to a wide range of soils. 

For this reason it is well suited to the 

South where such a great variety of soils 
exist. The oat may be grown on any soil which 
will grow any other field crop. Corn likes the rich 
bottom lands; cotton, while also adapted to a 
wide range of soil types, likes the rich, warm, 
dry soils best; and wheat will not do well on our 
sandy lands; but oats will do well anywhere that 
any of these crops will do well. 

But oats cannot be regarded as a poor-land 
crop. It is true that they are generally sowed on 
our poorest lands and they will do as well on them 
as any crop, but they do best on rich soils. In 
the North, oats may grow too much straw and 
lodge or fall down on the rich lands, but in the 
South lands are scarce that are too rich for oats. 

Climate: The oat is said to be at home in a 
cool, moist climate. This is supported by two 
well-known facts: (1) That large yields of the 
best quality are grown as far north as field crops 
are grown and (2) that fall-sowed or winter oats 
out-yield spring oats in the South. Our summer 
climate is too warm for oats, but our fall and 
spring climate is suitable for the growth of large 
crops when they are properly handled. This ap- 
plies to the Cotton Belt, but in the northern part 
special care is necessary to prevent winter killing 
and still farther north spring sowing must be 
practiced. 

The oat crop in rotations: Owing to the fact 
that oats are adapted to a wide range of soil con- 
ditions the crop should naturally take a promi- 
nent place in Southern crop rotations. No other 
crop, so well adapted to the South, serves so well 
in a short rotation of two crops a year. Oats, 
followed by cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts or les- 
pedeza form a one-year, two-crop rotation that 
yields a large amount of forage with little loss 
of soil fertility. Oats are also well adapted to 
a two-year rotation of oats and lespedeza; that is, 
a crop of oats and lespedeza the first year and les- 
pedeza the second year, but this rotation is only 
adapted to a limited area in the Mississippi Valley, 
unless the lespedeza be used for pasture instead 
of for hay. 

Probably the best rotation into which oats can 
fit in the South is the old one of oats, cotton, and 
corn. In this rotation some legume should fol- 
low the oats the same season. 

These are the most popular uses of oats in ro- 
tations but they fit well into any rotation suitable 
for the South, because they are off the land so 
early, that a soil-improvement crop may follow 
them the same year. The oat should have a place 
in the rotations of practically all farms through- 
out the South. The crop may not be profitable 
unless followed the same season with some other 
crop, but when this valuable feature of the oat 
is taken advantage of we have no more valuabie 
field crop. 

Varieties: Varieties of oats are divided into 
spring and fall oats. While the same oats may 
be sowed in fall or spring there is no longer any 
doubt but that any variety of oats which has been 
used for spring seeding a number of years should 
not be used for fall seeding. It is generally 
stated that Red Rust-Proof varieties may be 
sowed in fall or spring and this is true, but we 
would prefer for fall seeding seed grown from 
fall seeding. 

Duggar, in “Southern Field Crops’ divides 
Southern varieties into three types or groups: 
Red Rust-Proof, Burt, and Turf or grazing oats. 

There may be several varieties or strains of 
each of these types. The Red Rust-Proof oat is 
the most popular for Southern use. Probably 
two of the most popular strains of this variety 
are the Appler and Culberson. While the straw 
of the red rust-proof oat is large or coarse, on 
poor land it is apt to be short. The Burt and 
Turf oats grow taller but on rich land the stouter 
Rust-Proof strain makes it less likely to fall 
down or lodge. The grain is reddish or yellow- 
ish, and plumper than other Southern varieties. 
For fall sowing the Red Rust-Proof varieties are 
more hardy or withstand winter freezing better 
than the Burt, but not so well as the Turf oat. 

_The Red Rust-Proof oats sowed in the fall are 


two weeks earlier than Turf oats sowed at the 
same time: but when sowed in the spring they 
are a week or ten days later than Burt oats sowed 
at the same time. 

The Red Rust-Proof oats are probably the best 
yielders if sowed in the fall, and are probably as 
productive as the Burt when sowed in the spring. 

Burt or May oat: This is only a spring oat 
and its early maturity and large growth of straw 
are its chief advantages. When sowed late or for 
hay these advantages are worth considering. 

Turf or Virginia Gray oat: There are many 
strains or varieties of this type. It is a hardy 
winter or fall variety. There is little danger of 
winter-killing in the Cotton Belt, but its chief 
value is for winter grazing in those sections where 
the Red Rust-Proof oats are likely to be winter 
killed; for the Turf oat is not as good a yielder 
and is much more subject to rust. If it is desira- 
ble to sow fall oats in the extreme northern part 
of the Cotton Belt, or just north of it, Turf oats 
have a place, otherwise the Red Rust-Proof va- 
rieties are superior. 





Some Remarkable Misinformation. 

HE following is a copy of a circular alleged 
to have been sent out by a firm of seed 

dealers in a city in our territory: 
“Cowpea Weevils. 

“These germinate inside the pea itself; 
they do not, as many think, come from an 
egg laid on the outside of the seed by some 
insect. 

“The cause of this weevil is the pea getting 
hot, from hot weather, sufficient to make the 
weevils hatch. 

“When the weevil emerges from the pea 
his life is ended and he dies in a few hours; 
should the peas remain hot, weevils will con- 
tinue to hatch out until the peas are riddled. 

“These weevils do not go to anything else, 
nor lay any eggs from which any other in- 
sects hatch. 

“Some seedmen are afraid to put peas into 
their houses that show weevils for fear these 
weevils will ruin everything in their houses, 
which is absurd. 

“Peas are not hurt for planting purposes 
by being weevil bored; even when riddled by 
holes, they will germinate, as it is the eye 
of the pea, like the eye of the potato, which 
gives out the sprout. 

“Some large planters in the South hunt for 
weevil-bored peas which can be bought at a 
little reduction, knowing they are just as 
good for planting as sound peas, and have 
more seed to the bushel when bought by 
weight.”’ 


It is difficult to determine whether this is a case 
of criminal ignorance or wilful misrepresentation. 
It is almost inconceivable that any man offering 
to sell the public seeds for planting could 
be so ignorant on a subject upon which he pre- 
sumes to write; but it is at least more charitable 
to suppose that it is ignorance rather than a 
desire to mislead. 

There are several species of beetles that attack 
stored grains, but the life history of all is similar, 
and the following may be taken as representative: 

“The parent insect is a small, dark-red, 
dish-snouted beetle that deposits its eggs 
upon the grain. The eggs soon hatch into 
legless little larvae that eat out the substance 

of the kernels, and become full grown in a 

few weeks. They then change to pupae and 

soon afterwards again transform to adult 
beetles. There are several broods each sea- 
son.’’—Weed, in ‘‘Insects and Insecticides.’’ 


No amount of heating of the peas will cause 
weevils, any more than heat alone will produce 
peas, or than cows can come from anything but 
cows. The adult pea weevils do lay eggs and the 
larvae don’t die as soon as they come out of the 
peas. In fact, the circular is one continuous 
string of errors, if nothing worse. If the weevils 
do not eat the germ of the pea it will sprout, but 
if any part of the pea is eaten by the weevil, it is 
injured just to the extent that it is eaten. The 
function of the bulk of the pea is to furnish plant 
food to the embryo plant or germ until it develops 
so that it can get its food from the soil. If this 
food is consumed by the weevil, the young pea 
plant suffers, and if the germ is injured, or if all 
of its food supply is consumed by the weevil, the 
pea is of no value for seed. 
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OW can I make lime-sulfur wash?” For a few 
trees, you can make the self-boiled lime-sul- 
fur by slaking ten pounds of fresh lime and adding 
to it, while slaking, an equal weight of sulfur, 
first rubbed into a paste in water, and the heat of 
the lime will make the combination. This can be 
used when the trees are in leaf, while the concen- 
trated solution cannot. It is a good remedy for 
scale and the leaf curl on peach trees. 





ILL oats make as good a winter cover as rye, 
and if not, why not?” Certainly, the oats 

will make as good a winter cover crop as rye and 
a far more valuable crop. The only advantage in 
rye is that it can be sown later than oats should 
be sown, and will grow some on land too poor for 
other grain. Oats sown in September or early 
October will make a better cover crop than rye, 
and will make feed of value, while rye will not. 
In hard winters rye stands the cold rather better. 





HAT is the best mcthod of banking sweet po- 

tatoes for the winter?” I have kept them 
sound until June in the following way. Build a 
cheap shed large enough to shelter the banks from 
rain. Dig the potatoes as soon as frost nips the 
vines, and if not ready to dig, get the frosted 
vines off. Let the potatoes lie in the sun along 
the rows as dug, and haul them in baskets or 
boxes, and put 25 bushels in a heap on a thick 
layer of pinestraw. Cover them thickly with 
pinestraw and let them stand till done sweating, 
and then cover with earth. Dry earth will keep 
out more cold than wet; hence the value of the 
shelter. 





PLANTED corn after Irish potatoes, and the 

lower leaves are beginning to fire. Is there 
any preventive?’”’ Corn on light land in a rainy 
season is almost certain to fire unless a good 
amount of organic matter has been turned under 
for it. You are simply getting the benefit of the 
heavy fertilization applied to the potatoes. It 
would have been better for the land to have sowed 
peas after the potatoes. Then you could have 
followed the peas with crimson clover to turn 
under for corn, and I have never seen a field of 
corn fire where crimson clover was turned under 
to make it. There is nothing that can now be 
done to stop the firing in your corn. But plan a 
good rotation and always have clover to turn for 
corn and it will never fire. 





Farm Work for September. 


OTTON picking will become the main work 
} from September onward in most cotton sec- 

tions. Do not forget to sow crimson clover 
among the cotton early this month. The tramp- 
ing will do no harm. Sow fully fifteen pounds of 
seed an acre. The seed is cheaper this year than 
for several years past, as there has been a good 
crop grown in Maryland and Delaware. Get crim- 
son clover on all ground that will not have a 
winter crop on it. 

* * 

All through the last half of August I have seen 
field after field of corn with the leaves stripped 
to the tassel and the ears with green shucks stick- 
ing straight up. The loss of corn from this pro- 
cess will more than pay the value of the fodder 
saved. In the humid coast sections, where there 
is a real danger of loss from cutting and shocking 
corn, there is some excuse for topping the corn at 
a more mature stage and then stripping, but in 
any section where the corn cures well in shocks, 
it should be allowed to get well glazed and the 
ears mature and then be cut at the ground and the 
curing finished in the shock. It is true that the 
feed secured by topping and stripping is usually 
of better quality than the cut-down stover, but in 
the practice of a good rotation we need to clear 
the ground for the fall crops of small grain, and 
every farmer should have plenty of hay and not be 
so dependent on the corn leaves. he fact that 
they grow so little hay has been the main reason 
for the stripping of the corn blades. If the cut- 
down corn is shredded, there will be rather more 
of it eaten and what is left will be in better condi- 
tion as bedding, and the manure will be more 
easily handled. 

* # & 

In the upper South, from central North Caro- 
lina to southern Maryland, September is the time 
for sowing the fall crop of oats. Much has been 
said of late in regard to sowing oats in open fur- 
rows, and some claim that this does away with 


the damage resulting in land that is inclined to 
heave in the winter. I have never used this 
method, but I do know that I have grown good 
crops of oats on land that heaves as badly as any 
other of the red lands in the South, and I believe 
that with proper firming and fine preparation of 
the soil good crops of oats can be raised from 
drilling with the ordinary grain drill. Where oats 
come in after corn, do not re-plow the land deeply 
but run the disk lightly and often till the surface 
three inches is made as fine as practicable, and 
the soil tramped over and firmed. This tramping 
is especially important where peas have been 
sown in the corn. If the peas have grown rankly, 
it will be better to make them into hay, while a 
thin growth of peas may be disked fine and will 
act as a winter mulch and protect the oats. Then 
many do not use enough oats seed. Never sow 
less than two bushels an acre, and a little more 


will do no harm. ‘Sow clean seed. Whatsoever 





TEN THINGS TO DO IN 
SEPTEMBER. 





1. Save feed—cut and shock the corn if you 
have no silo, shredding or cutting it up later if you 
can ; harvest everything that will make good hay, 
and store and stack it so that it will keep. 


2. Save seeds—select your cotton an dcorn for 
next year’s planting if you do not expect to buy 
from someone who has better than you have; 


don’t put it off till next spring and then plant 
poor seeds, 


3. Sow oats if land can be made ready; keep 
land intended for wheat well stirred; use a grain 
drill to put in oats if possible. 


4, Sow rape, crimson clover, turnips, etc., for 
pasture and winter cover. 


5. Prepare to keep the cotton in out of the 


weather; pick as promptly as you can and keep 
dry and clean both before and after ginning. 

6. Get busy about the house, barns and out- 
buildings ; patch leaky roofs and do other repair- 
ing ; paint and whitewash; begin work on lawn 
if it is not in good shape. ‘ 

7. Keep the hogs in the pastures and increase 
their grain ration ; give the cows some green stuff 
if the pastures fail; see that all young things are 
kept fat and thrifty. 

8. Get in the winter’s wood and store it in the 
dry ; fix a walk tothe woodshed if there is none. 


i 9. Figure a little and see if you cannot afford 
to put in a water supply system before cold 
weather comes; if you find you can do it at all, 
go ahead—it will pay. 

10. Start the children to school and their big 
brothers and sisters to college if possible; take 
an interest in the school, too, and help and en- 
courage both teacher and children. 











you sow that is what will grow. If you sow cheat 
seed with your oats, you will find cheat in the 
spring, but if you sow clean seed of oats and your 
land is not infested with cheat, you will never 
have any cheat in the crop. The cheat seed look 
very much like small oat seed, and they can be 
blown out with a good fanning mill, and every 
farmer should have a fan for the cleaning of seed. 
* 6 

Vhere wheat is to follow the corn, practice the 
same shallow preparation and constant going over 
with the disk and teams. Every time you harrow 
over the field you will be adding to the crop. The 
final harrowings can be well done with the old- 
fashioned spike harrow, but keep the surface fine 
and the weeds harrowed off till time for sowing. 
I prefer to wait till there has been one light white 
frost before sowing wheat, so that there will be 
no longer danger that the Hessian fly will get 
into it. The thinner the land, the more seed you 
should sow, for the crop will not tiller out as 
strongly as on strong soil. On very strong clay 
soil one may make a good crop from sowing a 
bushel an acre, but on the average wheat soils, 
five pecks is better, and on light soils, a bushel 
and a half an acre will be best. Always sow 
small grain with the drill and never plow it under 
broadcast. The drill puts the grain in at a uni- 
form depth and regulates the seeding and the 
soil is left in better shape for the cron. 


As soon as any implement is laid aside for the 
season, clean it up and put it under cover. All 
through the country there are more farm imple- 
ments ruined by rust and exposure than by actual 
use. Shed room for all the tools used is as im- 
portant in the farm economy as a barn. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Truck and Garden Notes. 


EEP the cultivator running shallowly in the 

K late crop of Irish potatoes. If they wera 

planted deeply, as I have Suggested, it wil 

be far better to maintain the moisture in the Soil 

with a shallow dust blanket than the hill-up at 

this season, for the hilled-up earth will dry out 

rapidly and the crop will suffer in dry Weather, 

Ve hill early potatoes to get the advantage of the 

early spring sun; we keep late potatoes level to 
retain moisture to the roots. 
+ & & 

A writer in one of the Northern farm papers 
advises the farmers to keep the sweet potato 
vines cut to about two feet. He says that the 
strength will then be thrown to the potatoes jn. 
stead of making long vines. Ali of which is pure 
nonsense. Abundant foliage on any plant is €s- 
sential to the formation of starch by the plant 
and starch is essential to the making of potatoes, 
for the plant stores in the roots all surplus starch 
that is not used in making growth of plant cells, 
and the more starch is made by the green leaves 
the more there will be to store and increase the 
potatoes. Therefore, if there is the proper bal- 
ance in the plant food in the soil, let the sweet 
potatoes make as much vines as they please and 
never disturb them. 

* * & 

The heaviest fertilization of the strawberry 
plantation should be made after the fruiting is ov- 
er for the season, and then the cultivation should 
be clean and the crabgrass not allowed to cover 
and smother the plants, 

* * * 

The late crops of beets, carrots, salsify and 
parsnips should be kept cultivated and perfectly 
clean. All of these can be left in the rows where 
they grew during the winter. The beets may have 
a furrow thrown to each side, but will keep with- 
out it. Salsify and parsnip will be making their 
best growth up to Christmas, and being perfectly 
hardy are left in the ground where they can be 
had at any time in winter when the soil is not 
frozen. 7 

Onion sets of the Norfolk Queen should be 
planted now to make green onions for the spring. 
I plant them in rows 15 inches apart and two 
inches in the row, and begin pulling the alternate 
ones while small so as to give the others room 
to increase in size. 

* * * 

Sow seed of the Early Wakefield cabbage about 
the middle of the month. I sow them thinly 
broadcast as I get better plants when standing 
singly than when crowded in rows. The object is 
to get good strong plants for setting in Novem- 
ber. Of the setting and winter treatment I will 
write later. 

%+ * 

Cauliflower seed sown at same time as the 
cabbage will winter the same way as cabbages 
in the lower South, but in the upper sections it 
is better to set the plants in frames six plants 
to a sash and fill in with lettuce. The lettuce 
can be cut out during the winter and by the time 
the cauliflowers are getting up against the glass 
they can be gradually hardened and the sashes 
removed to other frames for the spotting out of 
tomatoes, and the cauliflower will head well in 
April and May. 

* * & 

Sow spinach thickly broadcast the middle of 
the month for winter use. It winters better in 
this way than in rows. The best is the Norfolk 
Savoy leaved. The Norfolk Curled Kale I also 
sow broadcast at this time. This kale recovers 
from a freeze more readily than the curled Scotch 
kale, and makes greens of far better quality. 

* ok 

About the last of the month is the time to be- 
gin the planting of the bulbs in the flower garden 
for spring bloom. You can then plant the nar- 
cissus of the yellow trumpet sorts and the Poet’s 
narcissus, but the Polyanthus narcissus, such as 
the Paper White, and the Chinese Sacred Lily 
should not be planted till the soil has gotten cold, 
tor if planted early they start at once and the cold 
will injure the tops. 

The Dutch hyacinths can be planted this month, 
but the White Romans, like the Paper White nar- 
cissus, should be deferred till the soil is cold, for 
they will get in bloom here by Christmas if plant- 
ed early and then will have the coldest weather 
on their tops. Planted after the soil is cold or in 
December they will remain dormant till early 
spring. Tulips can be planted late in this month. 


* * * 


Lilt 


Early September is as late as the bulbs of the 


Candidum lily should be planted, for they must 
make their green crown of winter leaves to bloom 
well another season. 


gust. 


Mine were planted in Au- 
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Under-drainage has for its object | 
aes Sit not only the removal of excessive 
wetness, but, by enabling the water, 
itself a fertilizing agent, to circulate 
more freely through the soil, to thus 
convert into a friend what we had 

ture, it might be advisable, gen- before learned to regard as an ene: 
erally speaking, to confine our oper- my. TG; 18 readily seen that a hill- | 
ations of under-drainage to those side treated in the way here out. 
lands which are naturally very fer- lined, if of a retentive nature might, 
tile, and which drainage alone would if we went further in the way of im- 
place in condition for producing large provement, have the same objection | 
crops. It is not to be understood, of too much water as the bottom 
however, that those lands which, by land. Its need of under-drainage is 
reason of their very slight declivity, now patent to all. If now the sur-, 
retain an excessive amount of water face treatment be supplemented by | 
for an undue length of time, are the under-drainage, we have aé_ soil 
only lands that would be benefited possessing all the advantages of the 
py under-drainage. Such lands are lower land. Erosion being checked, 
usually more fertile than the adja- the manurial matters are not washed 
cent ridges, because they have re- away by every rain that falls, and 
ceived and held back the finer par- the land, if properly handled, goes 
ticles of soil, and manurial matters on increasing in fertility. Rolling 
washed down from the higher lands. lands thus treated become very much 
In the lower lands there is usually an more productive even without the 
abundance of both manurial matter help of fertilizers, and the farmer | 
and water, the only drawback being whose estate consists largely of such | 
too much water. In the higher lands land can find satisfaction in the fact 
there is too often a dearth of both that having carried out the work | 
these requirements; especially the here indicated he has not only placed 
latter, and at a time when this is his business on a much surer basis, 
most needed. Under-drainage by but by supplementing his drainage, 
improving the texture of soils—ren- With judicious manuring, it is quite 
dering them more porous—enables within his ability to bring his soil up 
them to absorb and store up more to a very high state of cultivation. 
water for the use of the crops, and Agriculture, where drainage is rec- 
if the benefits conferred by under- oOgnized and treated as a necessary 
drainage could be supplemented by adjunct, is not so much influenced 
such treatment of the surface of by vicissitudes of weather, and be- 
rolling lands ads would prevent ero- Comes as unfailing in its returns as | 
sion, those lands would acquire, in any other occupation which must be 
time, all the advantages to be found persued under such varying condi- 
in the more level bottoms. tions. 


The fact that the greater part of 
the country consists of lands having 
too much declivity, for the water of 
storms to be permitted to flow over 
them without restraint, makes the 
question of soil conservation one of 
the most important that now pre- 
sents itself to the land-owner, and 
to the country at large. This is a 
problem which in the older coun- 
tries has been handled with more or 
less .skill and completeness, but. 
which in ours is only just beginning 
to receive serious consideration. The 
crying need of a practical solution 
of it is evident to the least discern- 
ing. The mistaken notion, held by 
many in the past, that our soil con- 
tained an inexhaustible supply of fer- 
tility has resulted in wide-spread 
ruin, as is evidenced by the gullied 
slopes and barren wastes to be seen 
here and there throughout the coun- 
try. The fact that these lands were 
cleared of their forest growth is 
proof that they were known to be 
fertile, and proper treatment of the 
surface would have saved to the 
country many thousand acres of the 
most desirable land. 

Rolling lands, in the initial stage 
of drainage development, are not 
generally considered as being in need 


How Both Bottom and Hill Land May 
Be Helped By Proper 
Under-Drainage. 


N the present stage of our agricul- 


(Ss Ss Sp 


JESSE G. WHITFIELD. 
Demopolis, Alabama. 


HARROWINGS. 


A few years back farmers began | 
talking and thinking about nitrogen | 
or ammonia, phosphoric acid and 
potash and now these words are used | 
commonly in the conversation of. 
farmers and have come to mean 
something. The knowledge of them 
is not as general or accurate as it 
should be, but most farmers now | 
know the terms and have some idea | 
of what they mean. Within the last | 
two or three years farmers have also 
taken up the terms protein and car- 














telligent understanding of the im- 
portance of the things they stand | 


that idea is passing. 
of themselves count for nothing. It 


The things for which these terms 


feeding of the soil and our livestock. 
It is indeed encouraging that far- 
mers everywhere no longer balk at 


mon and effective use of them. All 
of drainage. Indeed, the need is this means better farming and bet- 
less urgent. The water soon runs ter farming means better living. 
off, and there is an end of present - 
trouble. It runs off too rapidly; the 
land does not have time to absorp 
it, and water that should be retained is petter to heed the warning of the “still 
is lost. The temporary advantages small voice’ before it is driven to the use 
offered is offset by dearth of mois- A Now Yoon” 

ture, loss of natural fertility and ap- 





The “Still Small Voice.’ 
The moral of this story may be that it 


his window, saw a sight in an office aéross 
% Z the street that made him rub his eyes and 
Plied manures, and, eventually, DY jook again. Yes, there was no doubt about 
the loss of the land itself. The ideal 3t- The pretty stenographer was sitting 
Pry - as _ upon the gentleman’s lap. 
condition would be such as would al- ticea the name that was lettered on the 
low every drop of water falling upon oo . and then searched in the telephone 
- - - = IOOK. 
the surface to sink down into the across the street, he called the gentleman 
soil where it fell. It is not probable po ce a few moments he saw him start 
a violently < > , > receive 
howev er that any amount of under- olently and take down the receiver. 
drainage would enable a very reten- 
tive soil to absorb an excessively hard 
rain as fast as it falls, and for this 
reason all land having considerable 
slope should be protected by a sys- 
tem of terraces which would hold scem to be plenty of chairs in the room—” 


phone, “I should think you would start.” 
The victim whisked his arm from its for- 
mer position and began to stammer some- 
thing. 
“Yes,” continued the lawyer severely, “I 


: ‘ The victim brushed the lady from his 
back the water sufficiently long Jap, rather roughly, it is to be feared. ‘Who 
to enable the land to absorb ; -who the devil is this, anyhow?” he man- | 


ion. s aged to splutter. 

it; in the event of an occasional “I,” answered the lawyer in deep, im- 

down our 3 pressive tones, “am your conscience!’ 
pour, permit the excess to P@SS then he hung up.—Everybody’s Magazine. 


bohydrates with a view to a more in- | 


for. All these terms have been re- | 
garded as too hard to understand but | 
These terms | 


stand are at the basis of all good | 


is what they stand for that counts. | 


these terms, but are making com- | 


A New York lawyer, gazing idly out of ! 


The lawyer no- | 


Still keeping his eye upon the scene | 


“Yes,” said the lawyer through the tele- | 


think you'd better take that arm away. | 
And while you're about it, as long as there 


And | 
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size 
‘ An Innovation in 


ps \\ the Firearms World ! &} 


The New .25 Caliber “2 








The Colt, caliber .25 Automatic Pistol, weight 
13 ounces, is only 432 inches long, and of flat, com- A 

G pact shape —just fits a man’s vest, or can be carried © 

in a lady’s muff or hand-bag. 

& It has the effectiveness of larger pistols, without their i 

Hig bulk " 

ia Japted to a modern JUSt Fits the Vest Pocket 
Smokeless Powder car- oe 
tridge with Metal Patched 
Bullet. 

Shoots as fast as the 
trigger is pulled; ejects 
the empty shells and re- 
loads automatically for 
each shot. Shoots straight 
and hits hard. 


Equipped with three separate devices, either of which positively 
prevents accidental discharge. 




















A handy, reliable and practical pocket pistol, backed by the 
COLT guarantee for Quality, Strength and Durability. Unequaled 
for simplicity and rapidity of action. Perfect in balance and with 
a grip that fits the hand. 


Catalog E mailed free. 
If your Dealer does not sell COLTS, send your order to ws. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Repeating Rifles for Hunting. 


There are more Winchester rifles used for hunting than any 
other make. Why is this? It is because they are so generally 
satisfactory. Experienced shooters know Winchester rifles 
can be depended upon absolutely. Then again they are made 
in all calibers and styles, suitable for shooting any kind of i 
game. Fora good sportsmanlike rifle that shoots strong an 

accurately, and gives years of service, no rifle can beat the 
Winchester. No need to hesitate in buying a rifle—get a 
Winchester. Always use Winchester cartridges in Winchester 
rifles as they are made for each other and hence give best results, 

Send postal for complete illustrated catalog. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO.,, 





New Haven, Conn. 



























THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmo 
section of North Carolina, ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever pu 
im your mouth. For sale all over the world. Fetter try a plug today. 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” “4 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, NG 
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THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


Farmer’s dollars are big dol- 
lars—because they are hard 
earned dollars. It is because 
the American farmer is ever 
a careful and painstaking 
buyer that he is to-day the 
happy and proud possessor 
of more than half the Ford 
cars in existence. 

















Vi 75,000 Ford cars already sold this sea- 

: son—one-third of America’s product. 
Five passenger touring car $690—three 
passenger roadster $590—torpedo run- 
about $590—delivery car $700—town 
car $900—f. o. b. Detroit, complete with 
all equipment. Get catalogue No. 323-A | 
from Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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HAMMER \ 

No. KP110 

Price $0.85 \ong 
wv 


















Price $2.25 el ye 2 Ss 
| Building is easy 
when you use Keen Kutter tools. bk 
They seem to be “‘tailor-made”, Se ' 
















especially for you. Cut just ZB \\ oy 
the way you want them to and “Nagy ] ‘ 
make a clean job of it. Make PSnaAgeif © 


































































: #4 
you feel that there is as much Sei 
carpenter in you as farmer. SG BQ, é: 


KEEN KUTTER = ANNE 





Tools of Quality S 


<= 
represent the last word in tool design and construc- 

tion. The teeth of a Keen Kutter saw are so 

tempered that it seems as though they do not — 
get dull, Keen Kutter brace has just the “Ow 
right sweep and turns easily, having ball 
bearings. Chisels cut true and clean. Ham- a 
mers have the right weight—rightly proportioned Af 
—do not tire you. It’s the same with all Keen 
Kutter tools, 

Next time you goto town ask your dealer to show you Keen Kutter toolshandle 
them yourself. Remember, our trade mark is your guarantee of money back from 
dealer ifany Keer. Kutter tool fails you. If not at your dealer's, writeus. 7 
*‘The Recollection of Quality Remains 

Long After the Price is Forgotten.’* 
Trade Mark Registered. —E, C. Simmons, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CoO. (Inc.) 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 


Send for Simmons 
Cream Separator 
ser ya 0. 
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AZ Custis 
LP vis sae 

j To $0.90 
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The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 


For putting out both fertilizer 
and grain in the drill at one 
and the same operation, cover- 
fing each separately and suf- 
ficiently for all practical pur- 
poses, and yet does not fill up 
the furrow, which is in accord- 
@nce with the plan of sowing 
to prevent winter killing, f 


GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Gai 




























The GANTT 
patent cotton 
lanters and 
guano distributors 
are the bestimple- 
ments for the pur- 
pose ever put on 
the market. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
For prices call on 
your merchant or 
write us dircct, 

























































Our advertisers are guaranteed to af what they promise. 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO HANDLE 
HAY. 


| Curing in the Sun and in the Shade. | 


HAVE read so many articles on 


making hay in the shock or try- 
ing to cure hay in the shock,—a 
| thing which I know by experience 
is not practicable—and have seen so 
i much good hay spoiled in that way, 
I believe it will be of value to hay 


tical experience. 

If you think hay must be put into 
bunches to cure in order to make 
good hay, you are mistaken, and 
the sooner you get away from that 
method the better. 

A man who has made large quan- 
tities of hay 
method. 

What I have learned about mak- 





from 75 to 200 tons of marketable 
hay each year for 30 years. 

The way to make hay is to cut 
it down and let it lie in the sun un- 
till it is hay. Never put it in bunches 


cannot be done without sunshine. 

If it should rain on hay, it will not 
damage it much if it is not cured. 

After it is cured, the sooner it is 
taken to the barn the better. 

Hay made in this way will always 
be good and bright and if you have 
a barn that will hold a hundred tons 
you need not fear to fill it. 

I never saw a pound of hay spoiled 
in the mow when put up this way, 
no matter how large the mow. 





hay is cured enough to go to the 
barn or stack. 


It seldom pays to shock hay unless 
| you are going to stack it or draw it 
| to barn or stack with a horse and 

repe. 


| After the hay is cured—and the | 


yay to be sure of that 
it around or kick 
rattle like hay, 


is to move 
it and if it will 
and 


get water out of it, it is all right 
rake your windrows in pairs par- 
allel to each other about 16 to 20 





feet apart so that you can drive be- | 


tween them, Then two pitchers, one 


on each side, can take up the win- | 


drows as you go by rolling them or 
raking them forward. 
too much time cleaning up by hand, 


been working over in a short time 
and all the space not between these 
windrows will not need raking. 

If you have lots of hay, you should 
have two or more wagons, but fol- 
| low the same plan with each wagon, 
| and with a hay fork in barn and 
one man in mow by taking small or 
medium forkfuls you can keep one 
loading and one in barn all the 
time. 


I have made hay of all kinds. Last 
year was my first with peavine hay. 
Put up about 30 tons last year and 
| if there is a crop this year will do it 
same way. 


it rains on it in swath 
surely spoil if you bunch it and then 
get it soaked. 
Ss. NEWTON 
Madison, Ala. 


SPRINGER. 





Editorial Comment: Hay can, of 


course, be made by Mr. Springer’s 
;} method of leaving it spread out in 
| the sun until it is cured, but the man 
| who cures his peavine or other 
legume hay that way will have hay 
| of decidedly poor quality. When Mr. 
Springer says that it is not practi- 
cable to cure hay in the shock he is 
mistaken, for thousands of men have 
| done it. The less direct sunshine on 
| pea hay after the leaves are well 





wilted the better. Peavines 
been properly cured when the leaves 
are dry and brittle. 


makers of the South to give what | 
I have learned by 30 years of prac- | 


will laugh at that} 


ing hay was learned by putting up | 


or shocks until it is cured and that | 


Shocking hay should be done only | 
for convenience and never until the | 


if by twisting | 
a bunch in your hand you cannot | 


Do not spend | 


for you can rake the space you have | 


It will not damage peavine hay if | 
but it will | 


have not | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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Shuck Your Corn 
Yourself 


WHEN YOU HAVE THE TIME 

You need not depend on unreliable 
help if you have a Fort Plain Corn 
Shucker. 

iT is not expensive. 

IT takes little power. 

IT is simple and strorg. 

IT stores away in a small space, 

IT leaves the shucks in good shape 
for feeding. 

Send for circular and prices to 


STEWART & BERGEN CO., 
Fort Plain, - - - New York, 
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Book 


aj illustrating the most 
-§ important line of farm 
machines made. Tells 
when, where and how K 
tousetnem. It ane BY 
Y wers every question 
ha you might ask about 
farming implements, 
“ Send posta! 
Grisso Sy for package No. x-2 
se oi +4 John Deere Plow Co, 
2 tel oe Moline, Illinois < 
RPE 
peas aaene Se? 
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Get Quality and Service- 
Joun DEERE Dealers Give Both‘ 


BEST es sate hes 




















Beats All Other 
Spreaders 2 tol 


At last the spreader that lasts. Carries twice 
the load of other spreaders, yet is lighter draft, 
The only one that can properly spread a heaped- 
upload. Twenty-four new ideasin the 


New Idea Spreader 


Send today for book that will 
tell you all and save you 
money on this spreader 
question ; also ask for 
facts eect the 
great HART- && 
MAN contest <q 


NEW IDEA x 
SPREADER Co. 


129 Sycamore St. 
Coidwater, Ohlo 








ROYAL 
ROYAL, Jr. 





Plunger 


The simplest press in existence. | is ) 
drawn automatically without use of spring. Lar 


feed opening. Light draft. Very low step-over, 
No complicated parts to get out of order. Working 
| parts consist only of one single and a double cam 
| and a plunger draw. Our automatic tension makes 
| perfect bales and weight desired. For full partic- 
ulars write CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & 
MFG. CO., Dept. y., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THE VICTOR PEA HULLER 


thrashes peas, etc. 
Strong, easily 
and light in weight. Does 
nearly as much work as 
larger and heavier ma- 
chines. Good wheat fat 
and separator. Write for 
booklet. Address Dept. 


24, Victor Pea Huller Co, 
96 So. Forsyth St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting the peas, in- 





beans, 











bushel. Thousands have 
given entire satisfaction for 
over 10 years. Illustrated 
booklet free upon request. 
Write today Dept. 24! 


Az SANDERS MFG. CO., 
Box 1057, 
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Water Supply without Expense 
for pumping on your coun- 
try estate is given most 
satisfactorily by automatic 
ife Rams. 
Raise water 30 ft. foreach 
foot of fall—no trouble or 
umping expense. Satis- 
action guaranteed. Book- 
let, plans, estimate, PREE. 
RIPE ENGINE COMPANY 
2130 Trinity Bldg. NewYork 


Try This Stump Pulle 
at Our Risk wit wiocutertry tree 


p by th 


| @ roots, clearing 
ZZ from one to three acres a day, doing 
the work of twenty men. We want 
=< you to send for our 3 year guaran- 
jj, tee egainst breakage @nd our ) 


| free trial proposition Addrese 




























W. Smith Grabber Co. 
34_ Smith Sta. 
LaCrescent, Minn. 
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creases their value 10cts. per at 


Atlanta, Ga. / 
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SOME GASOLINE ENGINE | 
DISEASES. | 


a| 
ings Owners of Engines Shoul 
a Remember. 





HEN a gasoline engine that is 

known to have carried a load 
refuses to do so again we should not 
condemn the machine as a whole, 
put should understand that probably 
one small thing is out of order, and | 
we should search for and repair this | 
trouble. The best general treatment 
for the disease of the gasoline engine 
is to make free use of the proverbial | 
ounce of prevention in the form of 
good gasoline, good cylinder oil, a | 
good battery, a good wiping rag, and | 
a frequent and close inspection of all 
bearings and working parts. South 
Carolina has no law regulating the 
quality of gasoline offered for sale, 
and the farmer must sometimes ac- 
cept inferior gasoline or do without. | 
The low-grade gasoline contains | 
cheaper, less volatile oils, and does | 
not vaporize easily, especially in cold | 
weather. Pouring hot water on the | 
carburetor will help to get the en-| 
gine started in case there is this 
trouble, and the heat from the en- | 
gine itself will usually vaporize the 
gasoline after the engine warms up. 

Care should be exercised in apply- 
ing hot water, not to get water into 
the carburetor. | 

If gasoline contains water it may 
be removed by straining through a 
piece of very fine cloth or through a | 
piece of chamois skin. 

Regarding cylinder oil, on account 
of the very high temperature of 
the interior of the gasoline engine 
cylinder a special oil having a high 
burning point should be used in the 
cylinder. Ordinary machine oil or 
steam engine cylinder oil should 
never be used as the heat of the gas- 
oline engine cylinder chars these oils 
and covers everything inside the cyl- 
inder with a deposit of carbon that 
soon prevents contact in the sparker 
and stops ignition. 

The writer has observed the case 
of one gasoline engine which was 
in excellent condition being discard- 
ed by the operator, on the ground 
that it could not be depended upon, 
when the only trouble was that the 
operator, despite repeated advice to 
the contrary, insisted on filling the 
lubricator with any oil that look- 
ed black and thick. Use a good grade 
of gasoline cylinder oil and not more 
of it than the manufacturer’s direc- 
tions call for. 

If ignition is by means of a battery 
one secret of successful operation is 
to know your battery.: Every gas- 
oline engine operator should have a 
battery ammeter which may be 
bought for a small sum, and with 
this the battery should be tested 
frequently. A good quality of dry 
cell suitable for ignition should read 
from 25 to 30 amperes when new 
and a cell should be thrown away 
when it will read lower than six am- 
peres. 

One dead cell in a battery greatly 
reduces its powers and should be re- 
placed as soon as discovered. 

Battery connections should be ex- 
amined frequently, as they are much 
disposed to work loose, especially if 
the battery box is subject to any 
shaking. 

A source of trouble in gasoline 
engine operation is the occurence of 
the spark at the wrong time. When 
the spark occurs in the cylinder the 
Gaseous charge is ignited and burns 
very rapidly, producing the pressure 
in the cylinder. Since a small amount 
of time is required for the maxi- 
Mum pressure to be established after 
ignition occurs it is necessary for 
ignition to occur slightly before the 
piston reaches the end of the com- 
pression stroke in order that the pis- 
ton may be started on the working 
Stroke with the greatest pressure 
acting on it. 

If ignition occurs any after the 
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Loose hay takes barn space. 


it at all, a 
in the high-priced city markets. 
which you make your profits. 


nS 


tn 


on a farm. 


d of hay press. 


i 
t 





style, or an I 


other hay press so far designed. 
the best that you can buy. 


horse press of equal size. 
easier on the horses. 
narrowest made. 
which insures compact bales. 
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each bale neat in appearance, 
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Get Busy With a Baler 


F you have clover, timothy, prairie 
grass, or alfalfa, it will pay you to bale 


cannot sell it easily and you cannot ship vi 
It is the hay that is baled which is in demand 
This is the hay upon 


The difference between what it costs to bale hay and 
the increase you get in price per ton, gives you a bigger 
margin of profit on your work than anything else you do 
You can bale easily from 8 to 16 tons a day 
and under certain conditions, several tons more. 
hay can be made as much a big cash crop to you as 

our wheat, corn, or oats. All you need is the right 

i There is money in owning an 


IHC Hay Press 


An IHC pull power press in either one or two-horse 
C motor press with a 3, 4, or 6-horse 
power I H C engine, will do the work required on any 
farm cheaper, quicker, and with less attention than any 


It has taken years of field testing to make these presses 
They are that now. 
horse power presses have greater capacity than any other 
They are lighter draft and 
The step-over is the lowest and 
They have an adjustable bale tension, 
They are equipped witha 
roller tucker to turn in all straggling ends, thus making 


I H C motor presses consist of a bale chamber and an 
I H C engine mounted on substantial trucks. 
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chamber of the motor press corresponds in size to the 
bale chamber of the horse press— 14x18 inches, 16x18 
inches, and 17x22 inches. No time is lost in setting up 
the machine. It can be moved easily from place to place, 
backed to the stack or barn, and started to work at once. 
The engine does not need a man to watch it and there is 
no danger from sparks. When not baling hay, the en- 
gine can be detached. Two extra wheels, an axle, anda 
belt roan A are furnished, so that with a little adjusting, 
you have a regular portable I H C engine ready for busi- 
ness 365 days each year. Youcanoperateasmall thresher 
or corn shredder, saw wood, shell corn, grind feed, pump 
water, generate electricity, or run a cream separator. 
You thus purchase two useful machines in one. There 
is profit in the hay press and unlimited work in the 
engine. 

Hay time is drawing near. 
in and see an IHC 
for a catalogue, 
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Be prepared for it. Drop 
local dealer in your town, or write 











International Harvester Company of America 


The (Incorporated. 
USA 








Chicago 


SHC Service Bureau 





The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of 
charge toall, the best information obtainable on 

etterfarming. If you have any worthy questions 
concerning soils, crops, land drainage, irrigation 
fertilizer, etc., make your inquiries specific an 
send them to IHC Service Bureau, Harvester 
Building, Chicago, USA 
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end of the compression stroke, a 


| 


very great loss of power results. | 


When it is necessary to change the 
time of ignition it can best be done 
by trial, the adjustment being made 
to produce the greatest power in 
the engine. This is very easily 
judged after a little practice. 

Regulation of the gasoline valve 
in the carburetor will vary with dif- 
ferent atmospheric conditions, and 
should always be set to secure great- 
est power.—Clemson College Press 
Bulletin. 





Another Shocking Horse. 


WAS much interested in your 
“How to Cut and Shock Corn” in 
the August 10 issue. For 20 or more 
years we have followed that method 
in Central Arkansas with success. 
The shocking horse we use has some 


advantages, I think, over the one you | 
As you notice we also 


illustrate. 
have a ladder to tie tall corn with 
and the height of the horse can be 


regulated by giving the legs more or | 


less slope. All the material used is 
1x3 pine lumber. It is very simple, 
and easily made. 

We leave the broom handle in un- 
til the shock is made and tied. Then 
it is removed and the long brace 
readily pulls through the shock. A 
short piece about’ three-quarter 


win 
to BK 
eat 
Lop EAS 





“ff 
i@ 
inches thick is nailed on each side of 
hole where broom handle goes 
through, to give it a better bearing. 
The ends of same are sloped so that 
it will readily pull through shock. 
The insides of legs are cut on a bevei | 
so they will fit the long piece better. | 
The steps on legs can be put any dis- | 
tance apart one wishes. | 
CHAS. T. THOMAS. | 
Alexander, Ark. 


{ditorial Comment: .We regard | 
this shocking horse as decidedly in- | 
ferior to the one figured in our issue | 
of August 10, in so far as conven- | 
ience in putting the corn around it is 
concerned; but the ladder is a posi- 
tive advantage. 
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Turn to pages 1384 to 1392 of 
the latest Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Big General Catalog and notice the 
wonderful Gasoline Engine values. 
The high grade, Water Cooled, not 


air cooled, mind you, but water cooled 
Economy Engines selling as low as $26.95. 


Can you afford to pump by hand, run the 
churn, cream separator, corn sheller, grind- 
stone and feed cutter by hand when Econo- 
my Gasoline Engines can be bought for $26.95? 
Of course you cannot. And remember, every 
one of these engines is sold on 60 days’ trial and 
backed by the world standard Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. guarantee of complete satisfaction. 
















Take your Big Sears, Roebuck and Co. Catalog and look over 
these splendid bargains on pages 1384 to 1392. 


If you haven’t a copy ot our Big General Catalog just write 
«ECONOMY ENGINES’? on a postal card and sign your 


name and address. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago 
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My Chatham Mill 
Fy Grain Grader and Cleaner 
an free for 30 days—no mone 
down—freight prepaid—cash or credic. FREE | 
™ corn, barley, flax, clover, timothy, etc. Takes LOAN a 
~? cockle, wild oats, tame oats, smut, etc., from seed wheat; any mix. 
ture from flax. Sorts corn for drop planter. Rids clover of buck. 
-¢ horn. Takes out all dust, dirt, chaff and noxious weeds from timo- 
. thy. Removes foul weed seed and all the damaged, shrunken, 
cracked or feeble kernelsfrom any grain. Handles up to 80 bushels 
ae hour. Gas poweror hand power. Easiest ranning mill on earth. 
a ver 250,000 in use in U. S.and Canada. Postal brings low-price- 
ay b will loan 500 


atime Broposition ~~ oe Pics. 1 
. rst come, first served.”’ te today if you want 
to be one of the lucky 500. Ask for Booklet 66 ee (39) 


THE MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis 



















separates wheat, oats, 

















































Our advertisers are guaranteed todo what they promise. 
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actually frozen 


pieces, This m 


adjusted South 
time. 


der these conditi 


these watches. 


The 





Ry Ie 


Ever See 
This Done_ 


This trademark stands forthe 
famous South Bend Watch. 
may have seen a South Bend 


in a South-Bend-Jeweler’s win- 
dow, for hundreds of these jew- 
elers have shown these watches 
running accurately in ice. 


The meaning of the trade- 
markisthat South Bend Watches 
are marvelously accurate time- 


South Bend Watches actually 
do what the mark indicates. An 


oven heat, too, and keep perfect 


Now, if it will keep time un- 


accurate 7” your pocket. 


You ought to look up a South- 
Bend-Jeweler and see one of 


It takes six months just to 
make a South Bend Watch. Six 
months more are often neces- 
sary to regulate it to the point 
where it will pass the 700-hour 
accuracy test that every South 
Bend must stand. Each watch 
is inspected 411 times in the 
making. A South Bend is truly 
a wonderful watch 
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_— The South Bend is sold only 


by expert retail jewelers—never 
by mail. You thus get the jew- 
eler’s regulation with the South 
Bend. That is important, for 
watches don’t run the same for 
everybody. They’ve got to be 
regulated to the buyer’s person- 
ality. Ask the jeweler why. 


in a cake of ice 








ark means that Drop in today and see a 
South-Bend-Jeweler. Read this 


letter from one of them: 





Bend will run in 
Mandan, N. D., March 25, 1911. 
Soutn Benp WatTcH Co, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Gentlemen: I would say in re- 
gard to Studebaker Watch that 
Iam very much pleased with it. 


ions, it will stay 


I loaned this watch to Conductor 
Ed. Nichols of the Northern Pa- 
cific R. R. Said watch came in 
on time for three consecutive 
weeks. Mr. Nichols stated to 
me it was the best watch he ever 
carried. Yours very truly, 


C. Conyne, 


Write for free book, ‘‘How 
Good Watches Are Made.’’ It 
tells interesting things about 
watches and their construction. 
You need this book if you are 
going to buy a watch. 


South Bend Watch Company 


9 Paimer Street Street, South Bend, Indiana 


~South Bend” 


Watch 
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PLANT TREES WITH 


Red Cross 
Dynamite 


Stops First Year Losses. 


» Speeds Up Development 
One to Two Y 











ears. Plantedin 
Improves Quantity,  Sped<e-dughole 
Color and Quality of Fruit. ac a 












barren 


We 


To learn how progressive farmers are using dynamite for removing 
stumps and boulders, planting and cultivating fruit trees, regenerating 


Planting Booklet, No.177 ”’ 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


The illustrations herewith 

@ are correct reproductions of 
[7 photos of two-year old Bing 

Cherry trees planted same 
day out ofsame shipment. Simi- 
lar results have been obtained all 
over the country. The root dia- 

grams show the reason. You can’t 
afford to plant trees in spaded holes. 


Write for Free Booklet 

















soil, ditching, draining, excavating and road-making, ask for “Tree 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 





"0a A eR RRRNE SEITEN? 2 
Address of experienced agricultural blasters furnished on request if de- 





sired. Dupont Powder Co. 





$29 


Getglt Price fee & =~ ‘arm Buagies, Surrer. 


have cut out our Jobbers, our Whole- 
salers and our Retailers and offer YOU 
Write today for our 


Free Catalog and Delivered Prices. 


Mutual Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Station 67-P East St. Louls, IL 


their profit. 


-50 Buys This Elegant 







WARRANTED 






Top Buggy. 
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| Altamont Range, 
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MAKING A POOR FARM PAY A 
PROFIT. 


How an Old Mississippi Farm Has 
Been Reclaimed. 


HILE I have been a farm mana- 

ger most of my life, it was in 
the rich lands of Tensas Parish, 
Louisiana, and had no experience 
with the thin hill lands of Mississippi. 
About June 1, 1910, I took charge of 
a plantation of 500 acres in the piney 
hills in Adams County, Mississippi. 
The place was badly run-down, had 
been planted in cotton until it would 
not make two bushels of corn per 
acre. Was well set with Bermuda 
and Coco grass. There were three 
Negro families that had been plant- 
ing a few acres’ in corn, pinders, po- 
tatoes, etc., but depended chiefly on 
burning charcoal for a means of sub- 
sistence. I managed to get a few 
acres planted in corn and peas, ana 
secured a good stand, but a very dry 
drouth of about five weeks duration 
set in and the corn was an entire 
failure. Made a good pea crop, saved 
about 50 bushels. 

In the fall, as soon as we had 
rains to soften the ground, I broke 
about eight acres of turf that had 
been in pasture some years, disked, 
harrowed and planted in Rust-Proof 
cats to winter hogs on. Had bought 
a few common pigs during the year 
and a fine Poland China boar. 

The first winter I killed 20 pigs, 
and the’next 21, and now have in the 
neighborhood of 60 head. Have 
about 30 acres under hog-tight fence 
and divided into six fields of from 
1% to 10 acres, and try to keep 
something growing in them all the 
time. Expect to kill at least 30 pigs 
this winter. 

In 1911 I planted peas thick in all 
crops except sweet potatoes. and 
made a fine crop. In 1912 began 
breaking land flat in January in beds 
seven or eight feet wide. Had four 


| days dry enough to plow in January, 


about five in February, not many in 
March, but managed to get corn all 
planted in May. 

On all turf land ran the disk har- 
row, and three-horse section on the 
rest every day it was dry enough 
before planting. Got over once after 
it was up with the three-horse ani 
then ran one-horse 14-tooth harrows 
and cultivators every opportunity. 
Now, August 1, have good corn on 


| all land except where I had sweet 


potatoes last year, and some spots 
I think will make 50. bushels per 
acre. 

I planted about two acres of very 
thin ground where I had had peas 
only one year in alternate rows Df 
corn and pinders. Every stalk of 
corn in patch has one to two ears, 
and the pinder vines cover more 
than three feet space in width. 

This illustrates to my mind what 
reading The Progressive Farmer and 


| sowing cowpeas on poor land will do. 


J. M. CLARK. 
Natchez, Miss. 





Rye and Buckwheat Good Humus 
Makers. 


HEN I read the article on first 

page of August 10 issue, I said 
“Amen” to it. That is what I have 
been preaching for years, practicing 
We never allow an acre of 
plowed land to lie bare in winter on 
and I am trying to 


| arrange to plow in at least 50 acres 


of rye each spring. We can grow 


| rye every year but fail half the time 
| on crimson clover. 


| 


Wheat and barley make good win- 
ter pasture but freeze out ten times 
where rye will once. 

The great crying need of most 
farms is humus. With rye we can 







































get humus cheaper and more Cer- 
tainly in winter than with any other 
crop that I know of and on Poorer 
land too. 

Crimson and bur clover will do no 

good on poor land and often fail on 
the best land. 
The best summer crop for humus, 
and cheapest produced, we have 
found, is buckwheat. We raise two 
or three good crops in one Season 
on good land, and it reseeds itself 
by disking in one crop when the 
seed begins to ripen, to start anoth- 
er crop, then it makes fine bee pas- 
ture in the late summer when flow. 
ers are scare and honey making usp- 
ally slow, and it will grow welf on 
rather poor land. 

We have had buckwheat on Alt 
amont Range 12 to 18 inches high in 
full bloom in a little over four weekg 
from sowing in July. 


It grew nearly four feet high and 
was plowed in and followed by rye, 
the best we had this year, too. y 

That was hogged off and now ig 
in crimson clover and cowhorn tur. 
nips. 

We expect 300 bushels turnips an” 
acre in November, December and 
January and 1% to two tons of cloy- 
er next May or June. 

Clover and turnips are a great 
crop with us. 

ALTON M. WARDEN, 

Tullahoma, Tenn. 




















Mr. Renter; Buy a Farm. 


HEN I married and started 

out my  better-half and I 
thought we could make enough at 
a saw mill to buy a little farm. My 
wife and I being raised on the farm, © 
we did not find the mill as happy a 
life as the farm and when house-— 
rent and insurance and all was paid ~ 
we did not save very much money, ~ 
so we made a move. We bought 40 
acres of land and gave $10 per acre 
with 10 per cent. My neighbors — 
said I never would pay for it. Now ~ 
the same parties were renters and © 
are renters yet. We met our pay- 
ments and before we got it paid out — 
we sold it for enough money to pay 
the cash for 40 acres. So you see 
we now own our home. We have 
two good mares and a good Jersey 
cow and hogs enough to make our 
meat next year. I am starting @ 
Bermuda pasture. 






















































































I never did believe in paying for 
anything and never getting it. That 
is what the renter is doing. ‘Oh,” 
some say, “I would like to buy @ 
farm if I was able.’”” We had one 
little pony, a cow, some little chick- 
ens, so Mr. Renter, buy you a place 
if it is a small one and subscribe for 
The Progressive Farmer. Want to 
say in behalf of this paper that I 
never did any good farming until 
I commenced plowing with two 
horses. When I first started to farm- 
ing I had one 800 pound pony. Then 
I got another and put them to a No 
10 turning plow. I made me a two- 
horse harrow and when I get land 
broke, I hitch to my harrow and 
harrow what I have broken, so I 
can tell the effect of this in the 
corn-crib and smokehouse. So you 
see I am coming some, and I expect 
to get me some better farming tools 
as soon as I can. As you see this 
is The Progressive Farmer text: Plow 
deeper, harrow more, better tools. 


Guess I had better tell Mr. Renter 
to buy him a farm, if it is a small 
one. When we got our first deed 
we were the happiest couple you ever 
saw. It makes one who has been 
living in some other man’s home feel 
mighty good to get one of his own. 

M. E. MISENHEIMER. 
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Our Progressive Young People. 








Our Educational Directory. 
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YOU CAN GO TO COLLEGE. 


Any Vigorous Boy Who Really Wishes a College Education Can 
: Get It if He is Willing to Work for It. 
























































By R. S. Parker, 

R. FRENCH’S letter to the 

young man who cannot go t9 
M college in a recent number cer- 
tainly ought to be a great inspiration 
to that individual, whoever he may 
be. I do not think sufficient stress 
has been laid on the fact that any 
able-bodied boy who has not others 
dependent on his labor can get a col- 
lege education if he really wants it. 

Prof. Welborn’s letter showed that, 
and another also; still it is doctrine 
that ought to be persistently preach- 
ed. So many fine young fellows, 
when asked why they do not go to 
college, reply that they haven’t tho 
money, and think that is a good rea- 
gon. That is no reason at all, as 
thousands of college graduates can 
testify. 

It has been my fortune to attend 
four different schools, three of which 
were in the South. My expenses at 
the first two were paid with money 
made at home, clerking in my fath- 
er’s store, and it was lucky for me 
that my father was willing to pay me 
the same wages another boy would 
have cost him, for it would have 
been hard indeed to get anything to 
do at these schools 18 years ago, un- 
less I had been willing to compete 
with darky bootblacks. Several 
years later, at the Mississippi A. & 
M. College, I found a big farm and a 
large amount of labor, the greater 
part of which was done by students 
at, if I remember correctly, the rate 
of eight cents per hour, which, low 
as it was, nearly paid the _ re- 
markably low expenses at this in- 
stitution for a number of the 
poorer students. Wishing to special- 
ize in Animal Husbandry, the next 
year found me a student at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. After register- 
ing, I tackled the heads of depart- 
ments for work. My drawling speech 
and deliberate movements, in strong 
centrast to the crisp way of talking 
and exuberant energy of the natives, 
did not make a favorable impression, 
but finally they concluded that a fel- 
low who had come that far to get 
schooling was at least worth trying 
out, so I was told to be on hand at 
the cattle barn at five next morning. 
room I could 


the school, the only 


meant rising at four. 
zero. 


did considerably better than that. 


with the lined, leathery 


the previous winter, making 


at the school. 


to do at the Girls’ Building. 





in Cuba, and his sister 
government position. 
His was an exceptionally hard case 


hours and during vacation. 


Owing to the crowded condition of 


get was a mile from my work, which 
The next two 
months will live in my memory after 
most other things are forgotten, for 
the mercury was soon living around 
I stuck it out, and was soon 
making $20 per month, which paid 
expenses, and later, as an instructor, 


Few of our Southern boys can rea- 
lize with what appalling toil some of 
my schoolmates paid for their start. 

I remember one chap, a Canadian, 
face’ and 
bent shoulders of an old man, tho he 
Was no more than 22, who told me 
he had sledded lumber 20 miles all 
the 
round trip every day, with the ther- 
mometer often 20 to 30 degrees be- 
low zero, in order to make the money 
to get himself and a sister started 
He joyfully took the 
job of milking 15 cows morning and 
night, and his sister found something 
He is 
now chemist for a big sugar refinery 
has a fine it 


. ter, and -hat it should not be al 
Of the 3,500 students who were in 
the University at that time, I believe 
that fully a third were paying their 
own way by work done out of school 
Some 


Coatopa, Ala. 

had newspaper routes in the city, 
others tended furnaces or took care 
of a horse or a cow for private fam- 
ilies for their board, a great many 
did janitor work in office buildings 
and churches, any one of a thousand | 
things that could be done outside of | 
school hours. During vacations they 
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ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 
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EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of 
North Carolina. Every energy is directed to this one 
purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall 
Term begins September 24, 1912. 


For catalog and other information. address 


Greenville, N. C. 


— 








would work on farms, drive delivery 





wagons, work as waiters at summer 
hotels— anything, and generally save 
about §25 per month. During the 
harvest and threshing seasons, hun- 
dreds would go to the great grain 
fields and make $2.50 to $3.50 per 
day and board, working 16 hours per 
day. 

Surely those fellows were not 
afraid of work, yet they had lots of 
fun with it, and when they did get 
to school you may be sure they did 





Industrial and Training Schools 


Huntingdon, Tenn., Opens September 3rd. 
A HOME SCHOOL FOR COUNTRY BOYS AND GIRLS 


Steam Heat Electric Lights Artesian Water 
Strong Faculty of University-Trained Teachers 
Prepares for life; for college; for special examinations. Teaches practical 


farming. 
Thoro work and practical instruction 
Expression. 
Separate 
A happy 
For catalog or further information, address, 


Strong departments in Art, Music, and 


School for Bookkeeping, Shorthand and Typewriting. 
spirit of good fellowship between teacher and pupil. 
J. H. BAYER, Superintendent... 





not waste the opportunities. They | 








were not brilliant, not one that I 
knew. They were plodders. Let me 
tell you where their plodding car- 
ried them. Take some of the fellows 
I knew best: One is now Professor 
of Dairy Husbandry in California, 
another has the same place in anoth- 
er State, two were employed by the 
Chinese Government to establish an 
experiirent station in Manchuria, 
two are agricultural explorers for 
Uncle Sam, two are the heads of 
branch experiment stations, one is 
a missionary (and agriculturist), in 
Africa, one is manager of a 3,500- 
acre grain and stock farm, several 








GEORGIA SCHOOL of TECHNOLOGY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


An Engineering Institute of the 
highest rank, in theheart of the 
progressive South. 1050 feet 
above sea level. The climate is 
healthful and delightful. Ad- 
vanced courses in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chem- 
istry and Architecture. Extensive and new equipment of Shop, Mill and 
Laboratories. New Hospital, new Engineering Shop Building, and new 
Y. M. C, A. Building, costing $75,000.00. 

The demand for the School’s graduates is much greater than the sup- 
ply. Dormitories. Cost 


sonable. "For illustrated cat- KG MATHESON, LL. D., President. 


alog, address 















others high in Government service. 


Boys, you have even a better | 
chance than those men, if you are 
willing to work and save. Large 
farmers are looking for intelligent 
and trustworthy foremen and over- 
seers. The railroads, mines, big saw- 
mills, ‘‘public works,” of every de- 
scription are ready to ‘‘try you out” 





BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY and BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Prepares for College, University or Business. Special teachers in charge of Elocu- 


tion, Art, Telegraphy, Business. Excellent Music Course — Piano, Band, Voice. 
Strong Faculty of Christian men and women. Good boarding arrangements, with 
dormitory for girls. 6506 students last year, representing 65 counties, six States, 


and Cuba. “One of the greatest schools in the State.”—Gov. R. B. ‘alean. 
“Your school is doing a blessed work.”—Hon. J. Y. Joyner. 
“It is doing a high quality of work.”—President Alderman. 
“In many respects the best academy in North Carolina.”—Rev. B. W. Spilman. 
“One of our greatest schools.”’—Judge Pritchard. 
For catalog, or further information, address, 


J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creek, N. C. 








and giv; you a position of trust if 





you are worth it. 

The lvegro is not here to compete 
with yceur labor; he is here for you 
to boss as soon as you demonstrate | 
that you have the brains and the 
character to do it. 

Some of these boys I knew took | 
eight years to get through the four 
year course, because they would have 
to stop off and work awhile, but it 
























housands of Operators Needed Salaries $45. to$90. per 
Month The most educational and fascinating work there is 
——Beautiful catalog and full information Free — — 
Low tuition - Small expenses - Shortest possible time. > 
We give students actual experiance - Write Now — 

SPARTANBURG SCHOOL or TELEGRAPHY- SPARTANBURG. S.C.}) 
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was generally because they had peo- 
ple dependent on them. One of these 
put two sisters through, one after | 
the other, while he was getting his | 
own schooling. The older one ex- | 
pected to teach and help, but she was | 
drowned soon after she graduated. | 

Don’t say you can’t go to college; | 
you can if you will but make up your | 








iSusiness Department of 
PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 
Advantages unsurpassed, tuition rates 
low and board at actual cost. Every 
diploma is backed by a school of estab- | 
lished standing recommended by lead- | 
| 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
BLACKSBURG, VA. 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Applied Chemistry, Applied Geology, 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical and Electrical En- 
gineering, Metallurgy and Metallography- 
Sixty-four Instructors, Thoroughly Equipped 
Shops, Laboratories and Barns. Steam heat- 
ing and electric lights in dormitories. Li- 


ing educators. Catalog explains how we 
do it. Write for one. 


E. R. OSBORNE, ~ Lawndale, N. C. 


Principal of Business Department. 





mind that nothing shall down you. | 
One thiig more: After you make 
your own way the first year, and 
show you have good stuff in you, it | 
will be easy to find somebody to lend 
you money enough to keep it from 2 
being so hard. Do it, I have often 
regretted that I did not, for the grind 
of four to six hours of work per day 


Vhalb-thecd? 


more 


log free. 


Spartanbuug, 8S. C., or 


brary 12,000 volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres. 
Two Year Course in Agriculture 
and Farmers’ Winter Course 


Total cost of Session cf nine months, in- 
cluding tuition and other fees, board, wash- 
ing, uniforms, medical attendance, ete, 
$274.90. Cost to Virginia students, $224.90. 

The next session opens Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1912. 


PAUL B. BARRINGER, M. D., LL. D. 
President. 


A business course is the key that opens 
avenues to success than any other 
raining. Our Colleges are located in the 
1P COUNTRY. Positions secured. Cata- 


CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Anderson, 8. C, 





besides study and recitations, leaves 
little time for sport and the social 
side of college life, and these are a 
part of the training which should 
be neglected. 





In olden days before the Ref a- | 
tion, when a priest baptized a* child 


College of Veterinary Medicine 








Write for catalogue. 














George Washington University 
Located at Washington, D. C., where instant access 
may be had to all the records of Government re- 
search along Agricultural lines. Recognized by the 
American Veterinary Medical Association and all the 
State Examining Boards. Night school facilittes for 
those who wish to earn while they learn. For cata- 
logue address 


DAVID M. BUCKINGHAM, V. M. D., DEAN, 
2113-15 Fourteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE — RICHMOND: 


VIRGINIA 


STUART McGUIRE, M. D., Pres. 





he addressed the parents and told 








them thst the infant must be kept till 
was ieven years old, from fire, 
horses’ ! oofs, hounds’ teeth and wa- } 





to sleep with its parents until j | 
old enough to cry out, ‘‘Lie fu 
In this last respect have not s 
us left far behind us the wisdom of 
our ancestors? 


CINCINNATI VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


{| 3116 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


of | It Pays Well. Costs Little to Learn. 
| Offers Quick Returns. Investigate. | 


Medicine —Dentistry —Pharmacy 


20th S Opens September 18, 1912 
New Fireproof Building. 

Unexcelled Equipment. 

Modern Laboratory Methods, 

Excellent Clinical Facilities. 

Eighty Experienced Teachers, 


Write now for Catalogue A. P. 
WYTHE D. ANDERSON, Proctor. 








Study Veterinary Medicine 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
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The Nile System—The Bell System 


For thousands of years 
Egypt wrestled with the prob- 
lem of making the Nile a 
dependable source of material 
prosperity 


But only in the last decade 
was the Nile’s flood stored up 
and a reservoir established 
from which all the people of 
ye Nile region may draw the 
ife-giving water all the time. 


Primitive makeshifts have 
been superseded by intelli- 
' gent engineering methods. 
Success has been the result of 
a comprehensive plan and a 
definite policy, dealing with 
the problem as a whole and 
adapting the Nile to the needs 
of all the people. 


To provide efficient tele- 
phone service in this country, 
thesamefundamental princi tk 
has to be recognized. The 
entire country must be con- 
sidered within the scope of one 
system, intelligently guided by 
one policy. 

It is the aim of the Bell 
System to afford universal ser- 
vice in the interest of all the 

eople and amply sufficient 
or their business and social 
needs. 


Because they are connected 


and working together, each of | 


the 7,000,000 telephones in 
the Bell System is an integral 
part of the service which pro- 
vides the most efficient means 
of instantaneous communica- 
tion. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES | 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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k before buying any piano or organ anywhere. 
Write for it today and please mention this paper. 





Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $25 to e 
$125 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano by § i 
the,Cornish Plan,—why shouldn't you? rt DZ. 
Our Offer. Youselect any of the latest,cholcest § 3iiaaaaas 
Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it in é 
your home for a year’s free use before you 
need make up your mind to keep it. If itis 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense, 
You Choose Your 
Own Terms 

Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
The Cornish Plan,in brief, makes the maker 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high Qa 
grade instrumenis must charge you because they protect their dealers, 

Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our lutest styles and explains 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 


Cornish Co., Washington, NJ: 
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THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet PF. 
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ISPAHAN. 


; ae are roads from dawn to sun-set through the valleys of 


Kashmir 


I should like to watch the ships come down from Cadiz to Tangier, 
When the awkward-moving camels take their cumbrous loads and start 
From Damascus to Palmyra, I must follow in my heart: 

Yet these fancies lure me idly as a face whose smile is wan, 
For the world is all a desert till you come to Ispahan. 


There the women at the fountain talk and ioiter in the sun, 

On their lips old Omar’s verses tasting pleasures while they run. 
There the night is cool with fragrance and the quiet day drifts by 
Like a pageant of illusion compassed in an arch of sky. 

I shall take the road some morning through Tabriz and Teheran 
Passing far across the desert till I come to Ispahan. 


still. 


Life and death there throb with mystery, beat with human yearnings 


I shall feel no press of knowledge making truth the germ of ill. 
There they listen to the Sufis while the purple evening falls, 
Ana the distant line of camels ends the journey at the walls. 
All the shows of things are idle till I leave the Hamadan 

On my way across the desert to the comes of Ispahan. 


—Lewis Worthington Smith. 








meeting of Progressive Farmer 

mothers, and all of us be frank 
and tell the exact truth, I suspect 
we would hear some awful wails 
about the trials and tribulations our 
children are giving us. It might not 
be healthy for anybody else to sug- 
gest that our little geese were not 


T we could have an experience 


| swans, but to ourselves we are bound 


ico confess sometimes that they are 
“holy terrors” and we are at our 
wit’s end to know what to do with 
them. 

Now, just supposing that we are 
really having that experience meet- 
ing, I’d like to have the floor a little 
while and talk about some of the 
things that worry us mothers so. 
I fancy that I hear an indignant 
chorus: Now that Mrs. Gatlin is a 
pure theorist. She has only one 
child and what does she know? If 
she had five or six to contend with 
as some of us have she might afford 
to talk. 


Well, while I have only one 
child now, I have had two and in ad- 
dition have had in my family for a 
time a small nephew and niece of my 
husband’s, so you see I have had 
enough that I can look back and see 
@ vast number of mistakes I have 
made. 

I am not going to suggest reme- 
dies for mistakes made, for I don’t 
know any. I am not much believer in 
cures, but I am great on prevention. 
In the first place, not every woman 
is a good mother. To paraphrase 2 
little some women are born mothers, 


| some learn to be mothers, and oth- 


ers have it thrust upon them. Most 
mothers teach ‘their daughters to 
sew and keep house, and some 
schools now teach domestic science 











in addition to the regular curricu- 
lum, but it seems the world has al- 
ways expected every girl to be a born 
mother and never considered it nec- 
cessary to give her any special train- 
ing for her life work. So the poor 
young mother takes up the most im- 





portant and wonderful task in the 
world without training or prepara- 
tion. And how the poor little first- 
borns suffer while the mother is 
learning! 


| Where Children Get Their Fauits. 


I want to say right here that I 
believe most of our children’s faults 
are our faults. Not the mother’s 
alone, but the father’s too. When 
our children come to us, leaving out 
heredity and pre-natal influences, 


SOME OF THE MOTHER’S PROBLEMS. 


The Folly of Indiscriminate Whi pping—How to Help the Child 
to Become Unselfish, Pure and Home Loving. 


By Mrs. Lillian Brooks Gatlin, Atmore, Ala. 


they are all right. Of course little 
Mary is as apt to inherit her moth- 
er’s quick temper as she is the red 
hair that is supposed to go with it, 
and little Johnnie is almost sure to 
inherit some of the failings of the 
older John; but the young mother, 
knowing these faults of herself and 
her husband, should be on the watch 
for them by the time the child be- 
gins to talk and help him to over- 
come them. 

For the rest, children are just 
little imitations of yourself or who- 
ever they are allowed to associate 
with. Where did your little one learn 
to frown up his face or stamp his 
foot or ‘‘sass’? you and even raise 
his hand to strike? Didn’t you do 
all these things to him and how is 
he to know that it is right for grown 
people to do a little child that way 
but that it is not right for the child 
to do it? 

Is it Right to Spank the Baby? 

To be frank now, do you believe 
it is right for you to treat your child 
like you do? Just think how little he 
is and how much he has to learn and 
how naturally he makes many mis- 
takes. What do you suppose would 
be the consequences to you if there 
were someone to scold and shake 
and even beat you for every mistake 
you made? And you are grown-up 
and supposed to know things. 

’ Most of the things children are 
spanked for are things they didn’t 
even know were wrong. 

I remember I once spanked my 
two-and-a-half-year-old baby because 
he emptied a peck of potatoes into 
the flour barrel. It’s a pity there 
wasn’t somebody to spank me. The 
child didn’t know he was doing any- 
thing wrong. He had seen me hand- 
ling potatoes and other things in the 
kitchen and he was simply imitating 
me. There was absolutely no con- 
nection between the act and the 
punishment and there was no lesson 
taught. It only relieved my feel- 
ings, and if it were all brought down 
to “brass tacks,” that’s the truth 
about most of the punishments given 
small children. All punishments 
given children should, as far as pos- 
sible, have some connection with the 
fault, and we should try to remem- 
ber that we punish, not just for re- 
sults right now, but as an investment 
for the future to bring us rewards 
in the way of making good men and 
women of our children. 

I want to go on record right now 
as saying that I never saw a small 
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child do anything that I thought he 
needed whipping for—that is, after 
a few years experience had given 
me a little common-sense. And fur- 
thermore, I didn’t believe in whip- 
ping any size child. 

Now, don’t come at me with that 
“spare the rod and spoil the child” 
text. That is the worst over- -worked 
verse in the whole Bible. There is 
another one that says, “Parents pro- 
voke not your children to anger,”’ 
but I’ve never heard one of these 
severe disciplinarians quote that. To 
whip a child for every offence 
teaches him no lesson except fear of 
the parent and is no help in charac- 
ter building. It is simply a short 
cut to obedience, or muscle versus 
brain, and is the only course open 
to parents who wiil not take the time 
cr trouble to think and study the 
individual needs of other children. 
If whipping the only way you 
know to control your child, what are 
you going to do when he gets too 
big to whip? 


is 


Jealousy Among Children. 


Many mothers complain of a lack 
of love and harmony between their 
children. When there are several 
children there is bound to be dif- 
ferences of opinion and sometimes 
heated discussions, but I don’t be- 
lieve the continual ‘“‘scrapping”’ that 
goes on in some families is neces- 
sary. Of course, if the mother 
“fussy” the children learn it from 
her, but sometimes I think the 
cause goes farther back than that. 
De you remember when the second 
baby came somebody-—the grand- 
mother or the nurse maybe—told the 
first baby, ‘‘Oh yes, you are not 
mother’s baby any more. We’ve got 
another baby now.” 


is 


That is a common occurence and 
generally nobody thinks much about 
it, but it is the first seed of jealousy 


sown in the baby heart, that may 
bear fruit after awhile. At such 
a time the first baby is bound 


to be a little neglected where all his 
life he has reigned supreme, and 
then to have some one brutal- 
ly tell him that another baby has 
taken his place. He doesn’t know 
it is a joke and can anyone blame 
him for disliking the intruder? In- 
stead, the mother should prepare 
his little heart for the coming 
of the new baby. Tell him that God 
is going to send you another baby 
and how sweet and nice it will be 
and that it will be his very own. It 
will be a joy to you to see how he 
will welcome the little one and the 
protecting love and care he will feel 
for it. 
Tell the Child the Truth. 


T am a firm believer in telling the 
story of life to children as soon 


as 
they begin to ask questions. Not 
all at once, but by degrees, and as 


they are old enough to understand. 
The origin of life is the most sacred 
and beautiful thing in the world and 
we should pass the story on to our 
children in all its purity and teach 
them that they should regard their 
hody and its functions with reve- 
rence and love, and not even speak 
of it lightly. We mothers on the 
farm, where the wonder of life in its 
various forms is ever before us, have 
exceptional opportunities for telling 
the story in the best way and I be- 
lieve it is our sacred duty to do it. 
A child thus made acquainted with 


9 
fa 


the mystery of his being is safe- 
enarded to a great extent against 
the vulgar talk of playmates who 


may not have been so well taught. 
All children delight in mystery, and 
in finding out things they think the 
grown-ups don’t want them to know. 
Remove this element of mystery by 
telling them things yourself and you 
remove the temptation to 
them with other children. 


discuss 


Suggesting the Wrong Things. 
Every mother has to work out her 


own problems in the way of controll- 
ing her children if she is going to 
abandon the ‘“‘bringing up by hand’”’ 
method, as someone has aptly term- | 
ed whipping, for what will do for | 
one child may not do at all for anoth- | 
er. There is one method of controll- | 
ing children that is little understood 
by mothers, but which most of them 
use unconsciously, and that is sug- 
gestion. Unfortunately, most every- 
bedy uses it the wrong way. Some 
of you are sure to remember the in- 
cident in one of Louisa M. Alcott’s 
books when some grown person had 
to go and leave the children for 
awhile. The children were all 
playing nicely with some _ beans | 
and as the grown-up started off | 
she said, ‘“‘Now children, don’t | 
poke beans up your noses.”’ | 
When she came back every child | 
had a bean up his or her nose} 
—hbecause she had made them think | 
of it. That is a good illustration of 
the wrong use of suggestion and the 
way it is generally used in child- | 
training. But used the other way— | 
Suggesting things you want done in- 
stead of things you don’t want done 
-—you have within your grasp a won- 
derful power for good. 





Another way in which I think some 
mothers are not fair to their chil- 
dren is about their pets. Do let the 
small boy have his dog, and the 
small girl, too, if she happens to love 
dogs. I know personally many 





mothers who will never let their 
boys have a dog, but will let him | 
ream the streets or the woods with | 
a crowd of other boys whose man- 
ners and morals leave much to be 
desired. Your boy cannot possibly | 
learn anything bad from his dog, and | 
it will do a good deal toward keep- | 
ing him contented at home. I never | 
saw a little boy that didn’t love a 
dog and my own boy has been col- 
lecting stray dogs and puppies since 
he was three years old. Fortunately 
I suppose, calamities overtook some 
of them—so that he never has more 
than one or two at the time, but we 
have never had any harm come of 
them, and have never regretted let- 
ting him have them. 








Timely Recipes. | 





“SOLOMON’S FOLLY.” 


Place in layers, in a baking dish or gran- 
ite pan, sueh vegetables as are left from the 
dinner prepared the day before, and insuffi- 
cient to re-heat separately; dot with little 
pieces of butter, and moisten with any nice 
gravy or broth that may be made left; 
sprinkle the top with crumbs. Put the pan 
in a vessel of hot water, place in the oven 
and heat through, and until crumbs are 
nicely browned. This is a palatable dish 
and a sensible way to use food too good to 
throw away.—N. M. J 





INVALID'S EGGNOGG. 
Invalid's eggnogg is made 
an egg, yolk and white 
to a froth, the white until stiff. Fold the 
yolk into the white, with the addition of 
two level teaspoonfuls of sugar. Gradually 
stir in a teacupful of hot milk, beating con- 
stantly, then serve at once. A dusting of 
nutmeg may be put on top if liked. This is 
very nourishing, and makes a little change 
for an invalid on liquid or milk diet Rural 
New Yorker. 


as follows: Beat 
separately, the yolk 





BAKED APPLE 
ten nice tart 


ICE CREAM. 
apples in the 
manner, peeling them. When they are 
mash and strain, adding them to a 
each of rich milk and cream, after it has 
been scalded. Freeze as usual, and when 
serving sprinkle each saucer with nuts. A 
spoonful of crabapple jelly over the cream 
gives it a very pretty effect.—Mrs. W. Ss. 
Mullins, Cliftonville, Miss. 


Bake 


pint 








I have been muchly 
your correspondents 
gressive Farmer” 
in the South—a 


amused at 
saying that 
is the best farm paper 
compliment, of course, but 
I will venture to say that it is the best farm 
paper published, that the agrftulturists 
America cannot subscribe to a 
guide to help them carry on their 
work and at the same time be 
against fakes and quacks. And 
my respect for your efforts I 
ing your suggestions and 
check for $2.00 for a three 
tion.—E. M. Hill, Boykin, 
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would make pxcellent cover for an enemy. I 
think it would be good military 
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The Majestic is for sale 
States, 


Aluminum _, 


Aluminum : 


It Should Be Reveeroie, “3 
In Your Kitchen 


The Range With A Reputation 


Buying a new range is a matter worthy of your most careful consideration. It is a mis- 
take to buy from pretty pictures and glowing printed descriptions ~ very inferior ranges are 
Before deciding upon a range, the wise woman will go to the 
local dealer handling them and examine closc!y into the superior points of merit of the Great 


Won’t Break or Rust Like Steel—Gutwears Three Ordinary Ranges 


It is the ONLY range made of malleable iron and charcoal iron. 
won’t rust like steel—malieable iron can’t 
Majestic may be more than others, it oufwears 3 ordinary ranges. 


All Copper Movat!e Reservoir 


Heated through copper pocket stamped from one 

iece of copper, setting arainst f.-¢. 
me fi By turning lever, frame 
} andreservoir—moves away from fire 


Perfect Baker—Fuel Saver 


The Majestic is put tocether 


v3 The oven is lined with guaran- 
ae a teed pure asbestos board, put thicre 
to stay covered with an iron grate— 
43 you can seeit. Usesbuthaif thefuel 
used in other ranges, gives an abso- 
lutely even dependable baking heat. 


Write for our booklet, ‘“Range Comparison.’’ 


Majestic a” Co., Dept. 39, St. Louis, Mo. 










ilt on hoaor—of the best materials 


Cha;coal iron 
break, and while the first cost of a Great 


Other Exclusive Features 


All doors drop down and form 
perfectand rigidshelves. Nosprings 
anywhere to get out of fix, Mallee 
alle oven racks slide out automate 
ically, holding anything they contaia, 
Cpenend ash pan—no more shovel- 
ing ashes out of ash pit. Ventilated 
ash pit prevents floor from burning. 
Ash cupcatchesashes. It’sthebest 
range2 at any price, and should be in 
YOURkitcken. AllMallcable front 
insures the Majestic 300% 79 — 
er strength at a point < ere all 
other ranges are weakest. ine 
piece body, no seams. It’s worth 
your your while to investigate. 
by the! best dealers in nearly every county in 40 


Majestic. 
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KIMBALL 


AT FACTORY PRICES 
Free Music Instructions by Our New Diagram System 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Think what this means. You can now buy a 
Genuine Kimball Organ direct from the makers 
at the lowest factory price for which a really 
good organ can be sold —and on payments to 
suit your convenience. We mean exactly that. 
To any person replying immediately to this ad- 
vertisement we will send our great organ cat- 

alogue and Money- 

WRITE US Saving Plan. Select 

your instrument. and 

AT ONCE notify us. Wewillsend 

at once the organ you 

pick out—and you_can 
pay for it on our easy payment plan, $2.50 
monthly and upward, if desired. 

Every home, especially where there are chil- 
dren, should have a Kimball Organ. If you 
want an organ at all you want a good one; 
merely a case with no music in it will not do. 
Secure at once the old rellable Kimball Organ 
at Factory Prices, and get the use and splen- 
did enjoyment of it while you are saving the 
money, little by little, to pay for it on the con- 
venient terms we will make you. 














Send Today for Our Money-Saving Plan and Free Catalogue 


Don't think of buying an organ until you have our money- 


perience, the financial strength back of our binding guarantee, and our 


They give you positive assurance of receivi ng greater organ vi 


The most experi¢ nced buyer, a thousand miles or more from Chicago, gets the same square de al as the shrewdest trader who 
Your Kimball Organ will be selected by an expert on whose judgment you can rely. 


buys from us in person. 
and New Diagram System Free with each organ. 


Free Music Instruction by Our New Diagram System 


With our new diagram or chart system you can in a few hours time learn to play all the chords and accompaniments for 


singing, etc., and very quickly learn to play pieces. You ne 





W. W. Kimball Co., Mfrs., 3886 


ing Plan, and Circulars of your Free Musical Instructions. 


Name 


P.O. 


-50 A Month Buys a Genuine 


Fill Out This Coupon and Mail It Today 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, lil. 


Please send me Free, postage paid, your 1911 Catalog, showing the forty different styles of organs, your Money-Save 
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| Remember, you can 
have the Kimball Organ 
| 1 for thirty days’ absolute- 
ly free trial. You risk 














nothing. It costs you 
only a postage stamp to 
remarkable money- 
OUR MONEY saving plan, It puts 
the Kimball within the 
SAVING PLAN wants an organ. Fac- 
tory price means the 
actual factory pricetoyou. Youcangetamuch 
can by the ordinary method of buying. The 
Kimball is standard — known the world over. 
Operating the largest organ factory in the 
raw material in the greatest quantity for cash 
— the Kimball system of manufacturing and 
distributing positively saves you 


find out all about our 

reach of everyone who 
finer instrument at a far lower price than you 
world, employing the largest capital, buying 
$20 to $50 on strictly first-class organs. 





saving proposition. Our half a century of manufacturing exe 
30 Days’ Free Trial Plan, are your safeguards, 
alue for your money than you can possibly obtain elsewhere, 


Stool 


ed these instructions, they are free with a Kimball Organ, 
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The comfort of your home will be grate 
increased by the installation of an ILLINOIS 
=~ Acetylene Lighting System. 
=e 1. LINOIS Generator is the safest gener- YL 
ator made, whether installed inside or =" 
By our system you can do away 
with the use of matches in your house 
Write for full particulars. 


Monmouth Acetylene Electric Mig. Co. 
7 Lept. P MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS. 
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OR Sale: Hay, and Eggs for Sitting.’’ This is 

the sign we saw in front of a farmhouse the 
other day. It is an excellent idea, too, to let 
passers-by know what the farm has for sale; but 
we would not put up an unattractive sign right in 
front of the house. It will attract just as much 
attention at one side, and a neat sign placed where 
it will be seen without interfering with the view 
of the house will indicate taste and a proper re- 
gard for appearances as well as thrift and business 
enterprise. 





Use the Resources You Have to the 
Best Advantage. 


READER writes that he agrees with all that 

The Progressive Farmer says about the im- 

portance of soil fertility, but that the meth- 

ods advocated cost more than he, a poor man, can 
afford, or has to spend on it. 


No one who has sense enough to see the full 
importance of increasing our yields per acre is 
likely to be so short-sighted as to fail to recognize 
the expense and the difficulties involved; but these 
difficulties are generally exaggerated by the aver- 
age small farmer. No system of soil improve- 
ment is practical or desirable which will not en- 
able the small farmer to grow the crops necessary 
for the support of the occupants of the farm, 
while the soil improvement is going on. A living 
is the first consideration, and a better living the 
second consideration, and the only serious reason 
for soil improvement. In fact, a living is a neces- 
sity for the average farmer. He has no money to 
invest in soil improvement. 

A man must have a dollar before he can invest 
it in anything; but the farmer who grows only 
average crops, sixteen to twenty bushels of oats, 
fifteen to eighteen bushels of corn, and 175 to 200 
pounds of lint cotton per acre can afford to invest 
every dollar he can get for increasing the yielding 
powers of his soil. The amount he has is not the 
question. He should, however, put whatever he 
has of money and brain into increasing his yields 
per acre, for these are not profitable crops and 
must be increased if a decent living is to be ob- 
tained by the man who tills the soil. But with 
our friend, and with the average man, soil im- 
provement is not a question of investment, for he 
has nothing to invest. The soil must be improved 
with little or no increase in money expenditures, 
ind with little or no net decrease in revenues de- 
‘ived from crops. That is, if the money received 
or the crops is to become less, some crop or 
article must be produced which is now bought. 

The problem is how to increase the producing 
owers of the soil without depriving the farmer 
nd his family of the living they are now receiv- 
4g. If he had the money, or if he could borrow 
'=, there is no doubt about it paying to spend 

1oney for tile draining and growing crops for soil 
nprovement alone, rather than continue farming 
land that is too poor or too wet to produce 

‘ofitable crops. But, as stated, this is not the 
— which confronts the small or one-horse 

rmer. His problem is to so manage that he will 

tain as good a living and at the same time in- 
pase his soil fertility. In other words, the 
all farmer may be barred from spending money 
soil fertility, but he is not barred from spend- 
labor and thought, if he can command these, 


and they will help him to increase his yields per 
acre. 

For instance, if by plowing some in the fall 
and winter he can take the time to plow better, 
he can use this means of increasing his crop. If 
he has an acre of peas this year, in his corn or 
elsewhere, and can pick or otherwise save enough 
seed to sow ten acres next year he can better af- 
ford to do this than to pick only enough seed to 
plant the one acre next year. Or if he paid $50 
for fertilizer this year to fertilize 20 acres of corn, 
he can probably as well afford to pay $45 for fer- 
tilizer to fertilize 18 acres and with the other $5 
buy two bushels of cowpeas or soy beans with 
which to plant the other two acres, from which 
he can save seed to plant more acres in soy beans 
or cowpeas the next year, or to sow peas in all his 
corn next year. 

Or, if an acre in oats and soy beans will yield 
as much money as an acre in cotton at the same 
cost, he can afford to grow the oats and soy beans 
if the cover crop of oats on the land during the 
winter and the soy beans during the summer will 
leave the land in better shape than the cotton 
crop. 

These are the problems that the small farmer 
must solve for himself. If he cannot by better 
management get a few dollars for better imple- 
ments, more work stock and legumes with which 
to increase his yields, he must find some plan by 
which he can make as much money as he now gets 
and still increase his yields per acre. No man 
who does not know his conditions can tell him just 
what plan to pursue. He alone can work out the 
plan, but unless he does work out such a plan im- 
provement is impossible. In fact, the worst side 
of such a case is that the soil of such a man is 
usually getting less productive. 

We have been supposing the case of our friend 
as he stated it, but it is rare that a man who is 
now making a living could not devote a few dol- 
lars or some extra labor to increasing the fertility 
of his soil. If it costs a dime to remove a stump, 
the man who has only a as can only remove 
one stump and must do something else to get an- 
other dime before he can remove another stump; 
but there is no bar to his digging out a stump 
without spending the dime. No one expects the 
small farmer to do impossibilities in improving 
his soil fertility; but there are few small farmers 
who, if they read The Progressive Farmer and 
study their farming problems, cannot find ways 
and means of doing something to increase their 
soil fertility. Nothing more ought to be expected 
of any man than that he use his resources to the 
best advantage. His resources, however, are not 
limited to money. He also has a head and two 
hands which it was intended he should use to the 
best advantage. 





What a Boy “With No Chance” Can Do. 


E HAVE just been reading in a Northwest- 
ern farm paper about a boy—a young man 
now—called David. David has recently 

taken charge of one of the largest dairy farms in 
the United States at a salary ‘‘the equivalent of 
$4,000 a year when judged by city standards.” It 
isn’t this salary that makes his case remarkable, 
but the way he worked up to it. 

David’s family was poor. As a boy he herded 
cows for a neighbor in the summer and went to 
school in the winter. At sixteen he took a notion 
to go to a business college and asked an older 
brother who had a college education and what 
David thought a good job to help him. But the 
brother also had some of his college debts to pay 
off, and he advised David to take the little money 
he had and study agriculture at the University of 
Wisconsin. David did so, and by the end of his 
first term of fourteen weeks was so much in love 
with his work and had shown such aptitude that 
ex-Governor Hoard, who visited the college, hired 
him for the summer as a barn boy. Remember 
that this boy was at this time working in the 
dairy barn to pay his way through college and 
that the job offered him was by no means a big 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


one. He took it, however, and made good, steaq- 
ily working his way from one position to another 
and studying the work he was doing all the time. 
It was hard work, of course, and may at times 
have seemed slow; but the “hardness’”’ of work 
consists mostly in one’s attitude towards it and 
this young man’s progress to important positions 
and good pay was really rapid. 

There is nothing especially remarkable about 
this story. David was, according to Governor 
Hoard, “‘a born caretaker and dairy farmer’ and 
was evidently much in love with his work, but 
to quote Mr. Hoard again he was ‘‘a plain, prac- 
tical, truthful farm boy. All he did to win this 
distinction was the exercise of those simple, old- 
fashioned qualities, which too many young men 
cast aside—honesty, faithfulness, and a vigilant 
care over the animals entrusted to him.’’ 

This took place in the Northwest, but it might 


just as well have taken place in the South. David’s | 


story of success might be duplicated by many a 
Southern boy who feels that he is handicapped be- 
cause he has not the money to pay for a college 
course. The demand for men who really know 
agriculture, for capable dairymen, stockmen, hort- 


iculturists, farm managers in the South is stead-_ 


ily increasing, and—better by far than any chance 
of employment by others—the opportunities for 
young men who have this training to begin in a 
small way and grow up into successful farmers 
are almost unlimited. And any boy who has en- 
ergy, persistence and a real love of farm work 
can realize on these opportunities. The agricul- 
tural colleges of the South give even the poor boy 
a chance to get the fundamentals of agricultural 
education, and after he has a start, any ambitious 
boy can keep on adding to his store of knowledge 
and to his ability to do good work. If only one of 
the four-weeks or six-weeks courses can be taken 
the first year, this will almost certainly give any 
boy who is a good student a chance to earn suf- 
ficient money before the next course begins to take 
it. Every winter there should be hundreds o? 
our farm boys—and of grown-up farmers as well 
—taking these short courses in every Southern 
State and as many more taking the one-year and 
two-year and four-year courses offered. The boys 
need the training, the South needs the trained 
men. Is it not time for our young men to realize 
the opportunities they have? 

On another page, Mr. R. S. Parker tells how 
sqme boys, including himself, worked their way 
through college. What these boys did, the boys 
who read this article can do. All that is needed 
in most cases is a little earnest effort, and without 
earnest effort real success is seldom or never won. 
We wish that every Progressive Farmer boy who 
expects to be a farmer would make up his mind 
at once that he is going to be a trained farmer 
and then set about securing the training. Write 
the president of your State college of agriculture, 
tell him what you would like to do, how much 
money you can raise, what work you can do, and 
see if you cannot arrange to start your agricul- 
tural schooling this coming winter. If you can- 
not find the sort of course you wish to take, write 
us and we will see what we can do to help you. 

Wouldn’t you like to grow up into a successful 
and honored farmer, a doer of worthy deeds and 
a leader of men like some we have told you about 
-—a Clarendon Davis, for example, an A. L., 
French, a Felix Williams? You can, if you will, 
and the South needs a thousand such farmers for 
every one it has. You can, but you will not unless 
you buckle down to the job with energy and good- 
will. The sooner you begin, too, the greater your 
success is likely to be. 





A Thought for the Week. 

RE not all true men that live, or that ever 
A lived, soldiers of the same army, enlisted 

under Heaven’s captaincy, to do battle 
against the same army—the empire of Darkness 
and Wrong? Why should we misknow one an- 
other, fight not against the enemy but against 
ourselves, from mere difference of uniform.— 
Carlyle. 
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Co-Operation for the Common Good. 
HOW 14,000,000 WORKERS IN ENGLAND ARE LEAGUED TOGETHER IN IN- 
SURANCE AGAINST SICKNESS AND 2,500,000 AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 
By CLARENCE POE 
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ting on the world. This does not mean that 

the world is drifting into socialism. There 
are many things which can best be done by co- 
operation, collectively, but there are many other 
things in which individual effort should and must 
have free play. As Mr. Winston Churchill has 
well said: ° 


I is wonderful what a hold co-operation is get- 


“That is where the Socialists:makes a mis- 
take. No man can be a collectivist or an 
individualist alone. For some purposes he 
must be a collectivist; for others he is, and 
will for all time remain, an individualist. 
Collectively we have an army, a navy and a 
civil service; collectively we have a postof- 
fice, a police, and a government; collectively 
we light our streets and supply ourselves 
with water. But we do not make love col- 
lectively and the ladies do not marry us col- 
lectively; we do not eat collectively and we 
do not die collectively.” 


The Mountain Climber’s Lesson For Humanity. 


No view of society can be complete, as Mr. 
Churchill well says, which does not recognize both 
the benefits of individual incentive in a large 
sphere of human activity, and also the benefits 
of co-operation in another large sphere—“‘the or- 
ganization and concentration of the best of all 
to avert the worst from each. Of the two, we 
have therefore most neglected our possibilities 
in the matter of co-operative effort, and it is in 
this respect therefore that the world is now mak- 
ing the greatest progress. 

In climbing the Alps it is the custom for @ 
group of men to join themselves together by 
means of a rope tied around the waist of each 
man. Then if an individual stumbles or loses 
his footing, the combined strength of his fellows 
easily saves him from harm, whereas, if unaided, 
a single misstep might hurl him, mangled and 
lifeless, into some chasm below. Whole nations 
are at last beginning to realize the elementary 
lesson of co-operation taught by the mountain 
climbers. 


Insuring a Nation Against Sickness. 


Perhaps the most stupendous example of this 
fact in the history of any English-speaking people 
is the new National Health and Insurance Act 
which has just become effective throughout Great 
Britain. As I write this, nearly 14,000,000 peo- 
ple are to be united into one great co-operative 
brotherhood for helping those who become sick 
or unavoidably out of work. Five cardinal points 
of the scheme are as follows: 

1. Every manual laborer in Great Britain, and 
every other person employed in any occupation 
who earns less than $800 a year, will be insured, 
the age limits being sixteen and seventy. 

2. The worker pays eight cents a week, his 
employer pays six cents, and the Government pays 
four cents, the total amount of 18 cents a week 
set aside for each worker constituting the gen- 
eral insurance fund from which benefits are paid. 

3. In the case of women workers, the employ- 
er pays six cents, the Government four cents, but 
the woman herself pays only six cents a week, a 
total of 16 cents for each woman as against 18 
cents for each man. 

1. If the employer pays a low wage, he must 
pay part or all of the worker’s own contribution 
in addition to the six cents a week he contributes 
himself. 

5 Persons not hired out but working for 
themselves, if earning less than $800 a year, may 
be insured by paying the employer’s six cents and 
the employee’s eight cents a week, to which the 
State will add four cents. 

The Benefits of Insurance. 

It is estimated that the employers will con- 
tribute $45,000,000 and the employees $55,000,- 
000 the first year and the State $22,250,000. Jun 
this way the enormous sum of $122,500,000 will 


be available for benefits. And these benefits— 
the return the worker gets for his payment of 
eight cents a week supplemented by the em- 
ployer’s six cents and the State’s four cents 
may also be summarized under five heads as fo?- 
lows: 

1. First of all, if an insured man gets sick, 
the State pays his doctor’s bill and necessary 


drug bill. He has no more doctor’s bills. 





2. If he is sick six months or less the State 
pays him a sickness benefit of $2.40 a week. 

3. If he is sick longer than twenty-six weeks, 
or permanently disabled the Sate pays him $1.20 
from the beginning of the twenty-seventh week, 
until death or recovery. 

4. In case he develops consumption he can 
get free treatment in a State sanitorium. 

5. In case a child is born to him, a maternity 
benefit of $7.20 is given the mother. 

For an insured woman the benefits are the 
same as those I have just mentioned for a man, 
except that for the first twenty-six weeks of an 
iliness a woman receives only $1.80 a week in 
stead of $2.40. Neither men nor women are re- 
quired to pay anything when sick or unavoidably 
out of work. 


The 


Of course there are a great many details which 
cannot be given within the limits of a newspaper 
article. One weakness of the Act, in fact, is its 
length and intricacy, and while volumes have 
been written to explain it, it is indeed a task for 
Hercules to start the machinery going for such 
a gigantic scheme affecting 14,000,000 people, 
and these difficulties, it is necessary to explain, 
have been multiplied by partisan feeling. The 
Insurance Act is the creation of Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is 
at once the most interesting and the most dynamic 
personality in English politics. Born a poor 
boy in Wales and self-educated, he has a vast 
sympathy for the struggling poor, and the In- 
surance Act is only one of many measures he has 
worked out for those beset by poverty as he was 
in his youth. ‘“‘A man of humble origin,” as I! 
heard a member of Parliament exclaim in intro- 
ducing him to a wildly enthusiastic audience of 
Liberal supporters, “Mr. Lloyd George forgets 
not in his goodness the rock from which he was 
born.”? But while he is so much beloved by the 
poor people of his own party, no man is so cor- 
dially hated by the wealthier upper classes in 
England, nor so bitterly attacked by the Unionist 
or Conservative Party—the party in opposition 
to the Liberal Party of which Mr. Lloyd George 
is a leader. To the lords and ladies who think 
themselves divinely appointed to govern he seems 
unspeakable, and I have heard enraged women 
of worth and fashion almost hiss his name in 
private conversation. As a result of this tense 
party feeling, many wealthy manufacturers and 
other employers of labor talked of defying the 
Insurance Act, while the wealthy women who 
employ many servants have been in a rage of op- 
position. In this morning’s London Standard I 
read the sober statement that one high-born dame, 
Mrs. Septima Robinson-Guppey by name, has 
discharged eight servants—a cook, two house- 
maids, lady tutor, two gardeners, the coachman, 
and an old man—rather than contribute to the 
hateful insurance plan, and is herself looking 
after five horses and a fifteen-room house! But 
her rage will probably not stand the test very 
long, even if Lloyd George has remarked Ssar- 
castically apropos of other threats to discharge 
servants—that we may soon see on the swell 
West End residences, ‘“‘Not at home; her lady- 
ship’s washing day!” 


Man Behind the Measure. 


Doctors to Become a Force For Preventing 
Disease. 

The most serious danger to the bill is the at- 
titude of the doctors. The administration of the 
bill has to be effected largely through fraternal 
organizations or trades unions. Heretofore these 
societies have employed doctors at the rate of 
about $1.20 a year for each member, while the 
new Government Insurance Act provides $1.44 
a year for drugs and medical attention for each 


insured person. But the doctors now insist that 


$1.44 is not enough, and are demanding $2.04. 
(I am reducing the English money to American 
equivalents in all my articles.) What the Gov- 
ernment contemplated was this: that the society, 
lodge, club or church shall say to the doctors of 
the community: ‘We will pay you $1.44 a head 
fcr each member who selects you as his doctcr, 

and if the doctors fail to accept this—or tt 


slightly larger compromise sum that may later } 

offered—the State may allow the local organiz1- 

tions to bargain for themselves, in which 

the doctors may be no better off than now; or the 
(Continued next week.) 
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‘What’s The News? | 
New York’s Humiliation. 
HE investigation of the officers of the law 
into the relations of the Police Department 
and the gamblers and other violators of the 
law in New York City is revealing some very re- 
markable conditions. These investigations not 
only show the extent to which crime has been 
protected by those whose duty it was to prevent 
it, but they also show how securely the ‘“‘system’’ 
supported by money filched from the law breakers 
as a price for their immunity from prosecution has 
become entrenched. Important witnesses are ap- 
parently being gotten out of the reach of the 
authorities, and others have had their lips closed 
through bribery or threats. 

For a time such tactics may retard or even pre- 
vent the guilty being brought to justice, but the 
public conscience has been aroused and better con- 
ditions will result. Throughout the land there 
has arisen a demand for a cleaning out of the 
dark spots in our municipal and National govern- 
mental institutions and there is a day of reckon- 
ing in store for those guilty of violating public 
trust, the like of which has never accurred before 
in our history. 

The punishment of the law-breakers in New 
York, atrocious as their crimes have been, is not 
the best result which will come from these ex- 
posures of public officers in collusion with crime. 
These exposures are only an incident in the growth 
of the plainly apparent awakening of the Nation. 
We have already reached the beginning of a de- 
mand for more faithful service from our public 
servants. The evidences of this awakened public 
conscience are many and the demands for honesty 
in public service are becoming more imperative. 

While such exposures of crime are humiliating, 
they are not an unmixed evil, so long as they 
serve to arouse the public conscience and cause it 
to set a higher standard for official conduct. 

Other Items of Interest. 
HE results of the primary to nominate a 
| Governor in South Carolina were a surprise 
to many living outside the State. After all 
the charges that had been made against Governor 
Blease, who was a candidate for re-election, those 
at a distance thought an endorsement of him by 
the people of South Carolina an impossibility; but 
those on the ground were never certain of his 
defeat. His re-nomination, however, proves that 
in politics serious charges, made with consider- 
able show of evidence are no bar to preferment by 
the people. The people of South Carolina have 
said by their votes that they do not believe the 
charges which have been made against Governor 
Blease, and yet it is possible that the intensity of 
partisan feelings has warped the judgment of the 
masses. Senator Tillman, who was re-nominated 
and who took no part in the Gubernatorial fight 
has come out in a lengthy and vigorous letter in 
which he demands that Governor Blease clear 
himself of the charges which have been made 
against him and insisting that Bleasism is not 
Tillmanism. He says ‘“‘Bleasism means personal 
ambition and greed for offices” while “‘Tillmanism 
means genuine democracy.” The people of South 
Carolina have expressed their preference and we 
have no disposition to question their rights or wis- 
dom in the choice they have made; but we cannot 
help feeling that in-electing a Governor of a great 
State a man should be chosen who, like Caesar’s 
wife, is above suspicion. 


The Cuban Government has made ample apolo- 
gies for the assault of the journalist, Maza, on 
Hugh Gibson, the American, at Havana; but the 
spirit and feeling of the Cuban people are better 
represented by the utterances of the Cuban press. 
The attacks of some of the Cuban papers on the 
American people and on Mr. Gibson, the represen- 
tative of our Government on the Island, have 
been marked with unusual evidences of dislike. 
It is evident that our troubles with Cuba are 
not over, but it is peculiarly unfortunate that with 
our interests so similar and after what the United 
States has done for the betterment of Cuban con- 
ditions, any considerable part of her population 
should harbor illwill towards us. But the fact 
that such dislike dces exist must not be over- 
looked, for it affords an additional reason for 
creat care, liberality and justice in all our deal- 
ings with the Cuban people. 

Penrase 


Senator charges that the Standard Oil 
contributed $125,0 Republican 


campaign fund in 1904. 


Company 00 to the 
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MORE MONEY 


GIVES 


MORE SATISFACTION, | 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 
WITH LICE ,TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
SCAB, MANGE, AND OTHER SKIN 
OISEASES. 

‘TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST 
* CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, AND | 
DEODORIZE.USE | 
| 


BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED, 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 
GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO.I MAKES 60 
TO 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 

UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF IT) 


A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. ASK FOR LEAFLET 
OESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG WALiO' 


PARKE,DAVIS & OLS 





SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
oar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
alves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 








BERKSHIRE PIGS 

Bred under the supervision of an expert 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Every litter is closely cull- 
ed, nothing but the choicest being re- 
served for breeding purposes. 75 pigs 
and bred gilts for sale at farmers’ 
prices, 

Can also offer 6,000 pounds of home- 
grown 

HAIRY VETCH AND OATS 
At 6c the Pound. 

Soil for inoculation furnished free with 
every order. Can use 200 bushels of 
choice seed oats in exchange for pigs. 
ALEX. D. HUDSON, Newberry, 8S. C. 




















BERKSHIRE PIGS Sixty nice pigs from one to six 
mo..ths old, sired by Carolina Masterpiece anda son of 
the Grand Champion Boar Lee’s Artful Premier 12th. 
Am offering the best of breeding and individuality at 
a reasonable price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

C. M. THIGPEN, Route No. 5, Tarboro, N. C. 


160 Pigs to 
r——Select From 


You want pigs and why not order 
them out before they are selected 
over. Later there will be a regular 
rush of orders and they will be 

icked over. We always ship the 

est in our pens. See? Order to- 
day. Have both Poland China and 
Mammoth Black. 








JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 











Bred Sows, and Pigs, in Mule Foot Hogs. 
Pairs, not related. Pedigrees furnished. 
Zene Hadley, - o Wilmington, 
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Getting a Start With Better 
Livestock. 


HEN my wife and I began keep- 

house about five years ago we 
had—as I heard an old Negro say— 
quite a ‘“‘mariety’”’ of breeds of poul- 
try, all mixed and running together 
on the yard. They layed somewhat 
like the wild birds do, only once a 
year and that in the spring when 
eggs are plentiful. If we had any sur- 
plus stock for sale, we could not 
We decided 
would pure-bred 


get some 


| chickens of some kind and we got 


the Rhode Island Reds. 
them 


We found 
to be good layers the year 


|; around and have no trouble in get- 


ting rid of surplus stock at good 


| prices. 


Next came a longing for some good 
hogs. I studied all the breeds of 
hogs and finally decided on the Berk- 
shire. Having selected the breed I 
got The Progressive Farmer and 
looked over the advertisements in it 
and found just what I wanted, a 
boar ready for service. I bought him 
paying a good price, thought I would 
breed him to my scrub sows and 
thereby breed my herd up to what I 
wanted. He made a great improve- 
ment on them, but that was too slow. 
My boar did so well I wanted a sow, 
but being a poor boy did not have 
the money to buy her. My wife and 
I talked it over and decided to bor- 
row the money and buy a bred gilt, 
but, the idea of borrowing $50 to pay 
for a hog! My neighbors laughed at 
me; all, even to my father, made fun 
at me, but I told them that was all 
right. 

My sow brought me a nice litter 
of pigs. I kept them until weaning 


real medicine is put in these mix- 
tures. Most of the best general tonics | 
are bitter and if they are put into 
mixtures in sufficient quantities to 
produce any medicinal effect many 
animals would refuse to eat them. 
Therefore, they are made easy to 
give or pleasant for the horse to, 
take regardless of their medicinal 
value. 

We suggest the following as a 
good tonic, when such is needed: . 

Two (2) pounds powdered Nux 
Vomica; three (3) pounds powdered 
gentian; three (3) pounds powdered | 
dry sulphate of iron; six (6) pounds 
powdered nitrate of potash; eleven 
(11) pounds corn meal, linseed meal, 
or cottonseed meal. 

After all the medicines are well 
powdered mix each thoroughly with 
the meal separately. Sulphate of 
iron and nitrate of potash should not 
be mixed together, but if each is 
mixed separately with the meal there 
will be no trouble. 

Weigh out one ounce of this mix- 
ture and observe the quantity it 
makes: then measure out with a large 
spoon an equal amount and it is the 





proper dose for a 1,000-pound horse. | 


It should be given once, or preier- 
ably twice a day. If the animal re- 
fuses to eat it in his feed put it on 
his tongue and elevate his head 
slightly until it is swallowed. 


For the average animal out of con- | 


dition no medicine is needed—yjust 
good care and feeding. 





In Favor of the Stock-Law. 
HAVE been reading The Progres- 
sive Farmer and I like 

much. 
the stock-law and the dog-law. 


time, kept one of the best pigs and ) Here in South Carolina we have 


sold the rest of the litter for $75. I 
think this was a good investment for 
about six months. 

I took my boar to the Central Fair 
and Livestock Association, Grenada, 
Miss., and won everything in his 
class. This made me want to carry 
him to the State Fair at Jackson, 
which I did and also won prizes 
there. 

I would advise every farmer to get 
some of the pure breeds of hogs. 
They will give you more profit on 
what you feed him than the scrub 
will, The farmer will take more 
pride in them and take better care 
of them. He can sell his best sur- 
plus stock at good prices for breed- 
ers. J. H. DUKE. 

McCarley, Miss. 





A “Stock Tonic” Wanted. 


READER wants a formula for a 
“stock tonic.’’ Says he wishes to 
make up 25 pounds. 

There is no one tonic suitable for 
all animals and all cases. The best 
tonics are good care, good feed and 
regular and suitable exercise in the 
oren air or sunshine. When an ani- 
mal fails to do well, even if it be 
plainly due to harder work than 
ought to have been given, or to lack 
of care and suitable feed, the aver- 
age person at once wants to ‘‘dope’’ 
him with medicines. We repeat that 
the best tonics are good care and 
good feed and without these all the 
medicines in the drugstores will do 
no good and when given are simply 
wasted, if they don’t do actual harm. 

Tt is not difficult to make up a 
tonic better than the average ‘‘stock 
food” or “condition powder” on the 
market. In the doses these are given 
they do not contain sufficient medi- 
If suf- 


of any value in the doses recommend- 
ed it would reduce the profits to the 
manufacturers. 

There is another reason why little 


both and 
them. 


it very | 
I see that you are discussing | 


we could not do without 


The stock-law should be a law all | 


over the United States. 
and just to all parties. We had to 
fight hard to get it, but it is the best 
law in the State. Every man should 
be compelled to take care of his own 
stock and not be allowed to keep 
anything to injure his neighbor. 

We could not fence up our farms 
now at all, and all are satisfied with 
the stock-law now. When a man 
has a tree to cut down why hack on 
it all day when he can cut it down 
at one lick? I could say many things 
in favor of it but it is no use. Make 
the law and let all be benefited by it. 

M. P. SINGLETON. 

Westminister, S. C. A 





A Simple Remedy for Choking. 

E have read in farm papers sev- 

eral different methods of re- 
lieving choked animals. These range 
all the way from pouring grease or 
soft soap down the victim’s throat 
to removing the offending substance 
forcibly; but all these methods are 
more or less unsatisfactory. In cases 
of this kind we have 
anything quite so effective as the 
white of an egg poured down the 
sufferer’s throat. 

The egg to be administered suc- 
cessfully should be placed in a bottle, 
and for the purpose a funnel will be 
needed, but if one is not at hand a 
piece of paper can be quickly rolled 
into the desired shape. To admin- 


it. 1s: fair’ 


never found | 


ister the dose raise the animal’s head | 


as high as possible and ihrust the 
kottle well back in the throat before 
emptying the contents. The egg will 
iirmediately pass down the throat 
and carry the foreign substance with 
it. This method never fails. Try it. 
MAURICE FLOYD. 





“Did you pick ma out, or did she pick 
you out, pa;” 

“Neither! it was a case of simultaneous 
misfortune.’’—Boston Record. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BARGAINS— 
For Quick Buyers 


Owing to reasons useless to men- 





tion here I am going to offer 
SEVEN YOUNG PERCHERON 

MARES AND FILLIES 
have heretofore 

all broken 


that I 
price, 


refused to 
to work and 
posed to be safe in foal to 
one of the best sires of the 
I will also sell 

FIVE PERCHERON STALLIONS 
and two registered Saddle Stallions, 
all thoroughly broken to farm work, 


and good ones. The saddle stallions 
are family horses. 


sup- 
Cosa, 
breed, 


Also three fine Shorthorn bulls and 
seven cows. I am compelled to de- 
crease my herd or I should not do 
so, as no better time for breeding 
beef cattle and big horses was ever 
known. 


JNO. F. 
N. & W. RR - 


LEWIS, 
Lynnwood, Va, 








YOUNG HERD OF 


Ingleside Jerseys 


A few young bulls and heifers. 
One of the best cows at Ingleside 
Disposal Sale of 1912. Can furnish 
young herd of three heifers and one 
bull—the heifers bred to a son of the 
great dairy bull Gamboge-Knight. 
Coomassie-Golden Lad and Noble of 
Oakland blood. 





Also some splendid pure-bred 
Angora Bucks ready for service. 


W. GETTYS, INGLESIDE FARM 


ATHENS, TENNESSEE. 

















OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 


JERSEY BULL 


Sire Sensational Fern 4th, out of 
a Register of Merit cow, record 
422.8 pounds butter in a year. 








PRICE, $90. 
He is a beauty. Send for 
particulars. 
a a 
SUNNY HOME FARM 


has three strictly first-class Aberdeen 
-Angus Bull Calves that we will book 
for fall delivery at $100 each f.o.b. cars. 
Can also spare five top heifer calves at 


the same price. These animals are of 
the ‘‘French” quality and the choicest 
breeding. 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, Cascade, Va. 


PURE ANGUS CATTLE 


3erkshire Pigs, Angora Goats, Jacks. 
Soy Beans. Best stock, low prices. 


A. M. WORDEN 


TULLAHOMA, - - 














TENNESSEE 








HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 

Spencer Otis, President. 

H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 
HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
Splendid individuals from advanc- 

ed registry and heavy milking dams, 

at reasonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ill. 
Herd tuberculin tested regularly 

by U. S. Government. 


IF YOU WANT HOLSTEINS 


Let RUSSELL, Ohio’s Live Hol- 
stein man, supply them. He 














breeds the Best and sells the 
Good ones. 


T. H. RUSSELL, Geneva, Ohio. 








Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—-the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 





DUROC-JERSEY SOWS, GILTS AND 
PIGS FOR SALE. 

Sows and Gilts bred to Virginia Pilot.. Reserve 
champion and first in class at Virginia State 
Fair. My herd won six first, one second, seven 
third and five fourth premiums at Richmond 
Fair; five first and three second and one cham- 
pion of all breeds at Lynchburg. 


HENRY PATRICK, Rustkurg, Va, 
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Stick to the Breed—Don’t Change 
About. 


HE most serious drawback to the 
livestock industry is the desire 
for change. As an example, forty 
years ago a public-spirited citizen of 
this vicinity purchased a pair of 


























Selecting Your Painter 


With the aid of our ‘Handy Book on Painting,” you 
can make a wise selection of your painter and work more 
intelligently with him to make your painting successful. 
The book tells you how much paint is required for a given 
surface, how many coats to apply, how to mix paint, how 
to get different color effects, etc. It tells just what materials 
must be used to make durad/e paint. 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil, when properly mixed and applied, 
grip into the wood and hold there till time and storm slowly 
and evenly wear away the surface. Then you repaint 
without having to scrape or burn off the old paint. 
Send a Postal for the Book 
Ask for Farming Helps No. 437, 
If there are children in your home or your 


neighbor’s home, ask also for the Dutch Boy 
Painter’s Book for the Children, 

















Chester White hogs. They grew fine- 
s ly and the neighbors were anxious 
ae | for some of the same breed. But we 
were not properly educated in the 

® nianagement of blooded hogs. They 
Piedmont and soon took the mange and the cholera 
came along and these hogs fared 

e W worse than the native hogs, so the 
Hickory agons people lost all interest in Chesters. 
Then someone bought some Berk- 

shires, but these soon played out. 

“BEAT THE WORLD Then a few Poland Chinas were in- 
FOR LONG WEAR ” troduced. They fared very little 

. better than the Berkshires. Then 

come the crave for Jersey Reds, but 

they were not very popular. In some 

more than thirty years farmers instances the same man owned each 
all over the South have been buy- }| one of these breeds in the order that 
ing these wagons—today they are 1 have named. His having failed to 
considered the best by -actual | succeed, caused others to think there 


TIME will test everything—-for 













Par cae NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

test— was no merit in improved breeds of New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
hogs. 3 Cumin an ke : > Louis ) San Francisco 

BECAUSE— Had the first farmer persisted in % ee See, Seaciemel 


(Pittsburgh. National Lead & Oi! Co.) 
LUMBER—Oak and _ Hickory ]| raising Chesters, by this time there 


is dried for five years. pitiged cig tgp fine herd of Ches- HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


HARDWARE—Tested Wrought 








Steel Even now those who reside in the The farm that sup- 
. . les e Sout t 
f) stock-law territory and have learned Kentucky-bred saddle 
“ Wise farmers no longer run the that a hog will not thrive in a poor 


and harness horses. 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale. 
Write at once for lit 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. None 
but the best will sat- 
isty — Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 


when they can get the tested wu hog needs a shelter both summer 
wagon — the PIEDMONT or and winter, can with difficulty be 
HICKORY—at the same price. convinced that the only way to have 
Don’t accept a substitute. If your good stock of any kind is to get some 
dealer can’t supply you, write us. one of the improved breeds and keep 
Drop us a postal now for cata- i; pure and stick to it for a series of 


vs risk of buying the ordinary wagon pasture fed upon corn alone and that 








GLENWORTH STOCK 
log, testimonials and guarantee. years. cab, 
We have had the same experience Order stallions direct from this farm. Save two or three large profits. We guerantee Allen S. Edelen, 
with cows. We had first a very good every representation and give life insurance policies. The horse you want is here. 
PIEDMONT W AGON & MFG. breed called Merino. Then the rsa oe, ee 
Devons which served our purpose ~ 
COMPANY, very well. Then the Jerseys. Then 


























TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. 
\ 
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‘Our 1911 Junior Champion 
































c— 
JERSEYS e Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat’l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
; © ° Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. the Holsteins. Some of our cattle daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
are a mixture of all these breeds. || Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; t of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
; o Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of imported and American-bred cows. 
The biennale 18 that the average Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
cow is very little superior to the cows || pails. We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 
of 50 years ago. |] 8 10, 12 and 15-thousand-tb., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 
y . a |] satisfaction. 
We are feeding the cows better a a a 
” ‘i ; | ghian nief 251 sire y Premier Longfellow’s Rival. Sows o 
and taking better care of them and BERKSHIRES : Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 
when we learn the folly of changing | Satisfaction guaranteed. 
from one breed to another, we will 
have some very superior animals. 
HICKORY—1-Horse wagon Chickens have fared no better than 
the hogs and cows. We have had a 
dozen different breeds and now most HOLSTEIN | 
eee Tamworth Sow 
BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS If we are ever to have much im- | FRIESIAN BULLS |S 
Booki rd for great big showy spring pigs SAY s co 7 ] 
trom 600°to 800-pound sows and sired by 1000-pound | Frovement in our livestock we must 
boars. When writing, please mention The Progressive 























| A : 
boars. select a breed and stick to it and we |§] From 6 months to 2 years old. has a litter of ten sired by 
E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. must have neighborhood co-opera- | Sired by son World’s Record Loco. Write for prices 
ion. That is, vi i ; 3 y y 
TAMWORTHS —_ Rak 7 = ate pe ipinaiaieabiates ocw; dams heavy milkers and and leaflet. A few show 
Pigs, both male and female for sale. | Must raise the same breed. | higt ‘ < Sena prospects for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, \ | igh per cent butter-fat. 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer. R.'F. D. 1. | inna "= 4 sale ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. | Fonville. N. C. | Prices Right | 











POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


“Those barns were models of in- W. M. HANES 


convenience”’ is a sentence which oc- 


Box 12, Winston-Salem, N. C. oO lbs ~9 Months 
curs in the article by Mr. Parker on 4: 
page 6, 3 


August 3. That describes 
many Southern barns, but there is 





























Quick growth and early maturity 
are inherited traits. Lhey make 
cheap gains—wide margin of profits, 








THE VIRGINIA HERD MULE FOOT HOGS 








F another mistake in our barn build- If you are going to put your money in one Collins Jersey Reds 
for quick sale I will sell a few of the! ; ae am . | hogs, buy the best. eee nave those traits firmly fixed. Their 
finest. Am selling to make room, so send ing W hich should be corrected. Our The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier— 18 ti 1 ong, capacious frames, vigor, and 
your orders quick. | barns are also models of an extrav- | have greater vitality—mature earlier and | Prolcacy give rete ae Dee position "as breeder el 
L. L. MILLER, - - Mocksville, N. C. | 


cers. Satisfaction gt 


te 


" ai raise money a 1aran Write for free catalog. 
agant waste of space. The driveway ‘ pth pee the best that can be haa, ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box U, Moorestown, New Jersey 

vhich i i sary i st | Largest herd in the South. All stock reg- 
GEORGIA HERD DUROC-JERSEYS wane is entirely unnecessary in most | Largest herd in the South. All stock reg 
Spring pigs; open and bred gilts: brea | C@S€S, occupies most of the space in 








istered. Pairs no akin. 























OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
sows. Best breeding. 1,000-pound boar at| the barn, and then when the hay or!,., . see ge foie ‘ om wae Spencer Otis, President. 4 
head of herd Reasonable prices mi . Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. . . 
C. E. VANCE, - - - Calhoun, Ga. | feed is elevated to the loft from the ie Re Cae 
center of this driveway, as is com- Midsummer Special Cut Prices on TAMWORTH HOGS 
The hog that puts vigor, pro- / mon another large ares is waste REGISTERED BERKSHIRE HOGS ne 2 

Tamworths 8 eg a Re anatie i | cee? “§ a & » ea 18 asted REataTaahomce rt ee ane 340.00 Without doubt the best bacon hogs in 
the chunky lard breeds. I'sell more Tamworths | Tight at the point where most val- RHIEO "BOWE sliced shoes $40.00 | the world. We offer bred and open 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- | uable. 3%-months pigs, only.... 10.00 | gilts, boars and spring pigs at rea- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. Everything registered Satisfaction eonaple. Sees Address, _ 

W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. guaranteed. E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ill. 

MONTROSE FARM | A reader wishes information on A. B. SLOOP, ~- Chine Grove, N. C. 











"Nia ~ ; ic Yr 7 
G Finest Strain Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs goat raising in this county. We ad- 
reatly reduced prices on bred gilts, three to six months | yise i Trite Ini t 
Bhonty and yOune service boars, to make room for large | Sees De = 4 : sa ed U ge States 
umber of new litters arriving. epartment of Agricuitur ashing- 
John F. T. Anderson, Poindexter, Louisa County, Va. | = i * ashing 
fa. 


Express Office: Trevilian’s, V ton, D. C., which has issued bulletins 





Ideal Type Berkshires— verde 
eer pigs two weeks old, also eight oO. 1. SCS 
gilts of Februar 


y and May farrow. All stock STOCK 







































| sabes Ganeker © DED OOD RS CEB RUS -LOREDIR: Brood Sows, Service Boars and Eight- 
| - et : ; ‘ ane | " : weeks-old Pigs. 
STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS or this subj nis ® If information ha | WINDY HEIGHTS STOCK FARM, ALL REGISTERED STOCK 
Cats Seen Shek Skt AMAT dorrina ‘Ankve desired on any points not covered in W. L. Vaughan, Prop., Sycamore, Virginia. Ni7ii) Alt? aawenY Deed —o 
gs a 4 Vv ars | P . Vil sel sows yoda to regis rec dD r 
and oan bre d for July and September far- | these bulletins, The Progressive | Shen, tet quick sale. ; 
r . fighest quality. Fa > Wi . P ; ; | F ; : ' Pi 4 silver’ _ . ‘i 
ss : 2 armer will be pleased to furnish it. | For Sale: 0.1. €. Pigs from Silver's best reg- W. A. BLUE, - - Aberdeen, N. C. 
Kk. W. WATSON, - Forest Deport, Va. | | istered exhibition stock. Will produce more 
| pounds from the same feed than any hog 
c _LoLAND CHINA HOGS | Mistress—“I don’t want you to have so | known.—C, C, Ramsey & Bro., Crouse, N. C. 
sred from prize winner. won 104 prizes on | much ec any. Y ave more callers i ‘ a hie anetiing are 5 7 BOARS ONLY 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1919, | : ye thom t have gh Magy a in ge Moms hee was sg go Sh took TAMW ORTHS FOR SALE 
— ba apts. vane peo Pot ad Ibs. Also | Dome stic—“We ll, mum perhaps if you'd | ums : If eat AB find it gh sch nap By mae WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 
ars ready for service and fa pigs. | try to be a little more agreeable you'd have | write direct to the Editors, vho wi ladly j 
" ‘ ? é le e ag € ’ ‘ rite ec e Ed s, who will gladly | D. J. Lybrook, Mer., 
WAINRIGHT LEA, : Brooksville, Ky. | aS many friends as I have.""—Ex. | aid you. es, I r 


BR. kh - - Winston-Salem, N. ©. 
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Uncle Ike’s “All Wool” 


BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 
Pay Dividends Daily. 
“There’s @ reason.” 


Please write your wants. Catalog 
Free. 
WOOLLEY POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, - - ~ 


Charlotte, N. C. 
ae 














EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. ; 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. €. 





Deal’s S. C. Buff Orpingtons at Half Price. 
Cockerels at $1 to $5 each. Pullets $1 to $3 each. Cocks 
$3 each and upward. Hens $2to $3 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Claude F Deal, Box C, Landis, N, C. 





Both Combs, Prize R. I. Reds---Breeders and 
young stock at summer prices. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Cataloguefree. Mrs. J.C. Deaton, Landis, N.C. 





CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 


Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 





EXTRA FINE WHITE ORPINGTONS 
I have 50 spring-hatch White Orpington 
chickens. They are extra fine stock, and in 
fine condition. $2.50 each, and worth it. 
First come, first served; order quick. 
E. S. YARBROUGH, ~ - Duke, N. C. 








vy” Made from thorough. [: 
ly Galvanized Open 
Hearth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows 100 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 1: CentsaRod Up 


Sold on 30daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 

turn it at our expense and we will refund 

yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
BARBED WIRE $1.40 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 
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STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 


26-inch Hog Fence,.....- 5c. 
47-inch Farm Fence,...23%c. 
60-inch Poultry Fence_._.30c. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 


Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 
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RUSTPROOF: BULLSTRONG: PIG TIGHT 

Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. 

m Special low bargain prices. We pay the freight. 
Ornamental Lawn Fences and Gates 

Send for catalog Brown Fence & Wire Co. 

and sample Dept. 87 Cleveland, Ohio 








| Special Notice 


The American Poultry Association have 
advanced the price on Standard of Perfec- 
tion from $1.50 to $2. 

We will be glad to fill your order at $2, ér 
better to have you take advantage of our 
club rate of 


The Progressive Farmer. ..$1.00 Club 


Standard of Perfection.... 2.00 | $2.50 
Price 
Or we will reward you with a copy for 
securing four new yearly subscribers to The 
Progressive Farmer. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A GREAT OFFER 


One full year’s subscription to The Pro- 
sressive Farmer, the South’s great Weeks 
ly Farm Paper; a fine handsomely bound 
volume, The Life of Woodrow Wilson, 
The Democratic candidate for President. 


BOTH FOR $1.65 


This offer is good for both new and 
renewal subscribers, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, 











| Poultry and Garden. 








Difference in a Fat Fowl and a 
Finished Fowl. 


HERE is no doubt that the Sou- 

thern farmer is not getting what 
he should for his cattle nor his fowls. 
He raises the frame but the man who 
takes the frame and puts on the 
flesh is going to have him beaten a 
long way in profit. 

The fattening or finishing of fowls 
dates back to the days when the 
Romans were living in luxury, crav- 
ing something palatable for their 
tables. The English have adhered 
to this custom and a properly finish- 
ed fowl in English markets brings a 
premium price. 

There is a difference in a finished 
fowl and a fat fowl. A fat fowl has 
the fat on the gizzard and the intes- 
| tines and under the skin but the 
finished fowl has globules of fat dis- 
tributed in the flesh. When it is 
cooked the meat is tender and of a 
delicious flavor. On the other hand, 
the fat of the fattened fowl melts 
and goes to make gravy, but leaves 
the lean flesh dry and stringy. 

Americans, usually Epicureans in 
their taste, have not been educated 
up to the point of paying the prices 
that English markets give, so finish- 
ed fowl go to England by the thous- 
lands. But this work is growing in 
popularity and it is well for our poul- 
try raisers, and people who raise 
fowls on the farm should learn some- 
thing of putting fat on fowls. There 
is nothing complicated about the 
method and even for the home table 
the fowls should be finished in order 
that the quality of the fowl will be 
improved. 

Handling the feed pail is a knack 
that more of our farmers should get 
on to. In our next article we will 
tell of the method used to get the 
best results from this work. 

J. K. MORRISON. 














Give Fowls Comfortable Houses 

for Winter. 

HE Progressive Farmer is after 

he fellow who fails to house his 
cows and prefers to let them roam 
at will exposed to winds and rain, 
|} up against the “root hog or die’’ 
proposition. The Poultry Department 
is going to advocate housing of the 
fowls and urge that they be taken 
off of the fence, the wood pile and 
from the cedar tree and be given a 
good comfortable house to live in 
during the winter. 

Contented and _ well-fed herds, 
comfortable and well-fed fowls with 
a lively cackle during the winter, 
shelling out eggs, is what makes 
farm life worth while. 

Houses on farms for the most part 
should be movable. They should be 
made on sleds in order that they 
may be carried from one place to the 
other. Fowls are helpful in ridding 
the place of insects and do no little 
toward upbuilding the soil. Insect 
pests are growing and why not use 
the hen to rid the fields of them? 
Nothing like natural conditions to 
make the fowls put on bone and mus- 
cle rather than fat. These condi- 
tions give fine vitality and make the 
fowls fit to do their work during the 
winter months when eggs are scarce 
and high. 

Houses of the slatted type where 
the wind can blow at will only fur- 
nish shelter from the rain but they 
do not protect from the cold winds. 

J. K. MORRISON. 








Dry grains, whether ground or only 
cracked, are the best and safest feeds 
| for chicks always. 


| ieands a 








The Progressive Farmer is ably edited 
and full of articles that are practical for 
every-day farmers. I have bought a farm 
} in northeast Mi sippi and plan to move 
down this winter.—C, R. Dewey, Birming- 
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Cut Off Frosted Potato Vines. 


GIVE below our experience this 

past winter in saving at least 98 
per cent of our sweet potatoes. We 
had potatoes to sell at an extra good 
price when nearly all our neighbors 
had lost theirs. Rotting in the hill 
seems to have been _ prevalent 
throughout the Piedmont. 

Prof. H. P. Stuckey, Horticultur- 
ist of Georgia Experiment Station, 
says in a recent article: 

“The cause of the short sup- 
ply of potato plants was that 
last fall just at the usual pota- 
to digging time, there was a 
rather heavy frost, which in- 
jured the potatoes in the soil. 
This was closely followed by 
several days of rain. These 
two factors caused the entire 
crop to be harvested in a very 
precarious condition so far as 
keeping seed potatoes over 
winter was concerned: The re- 
sult was, of course, that the 
major portion of the potatoes 
rotted in the hills during the 
winter. A great many rotted 
even after being bedded in the 
spring for the production of 
plants.”’ 


We attribute our success in sav- 
ing seed potatoes to cutting off the 
vines with a sharp hoe even with 
the top of the ground before it 
rained or rather just as soon as the 
leaves wilted and turned black from 
frost. This was done very rapidly 
and at a time when conditions were 
such that we could not attend to dig- 
ging. This prevented the frost run- 
ning down into the potatoes when 
the first rain came. 

This is a custom practiced in the 
mountains of Kentucky where the 
seasons are some shorter than here 
and early autumn frosts are fre- 
quent. 

ZACK SPRATT. 

Fort Mill, S. C. 


Manure is the Foundation. 


HAVE found the best way to en- 

rich my garden is to use manure 
in abundance. It can hardly be ex- 
pected of any garden to yield boun- 
tiful crops year after year without 
full and free applications of plant 
foods. If the soil is a good sandy 
clay loam, it is possible that by 
means of the free use of high-grade 
fertilizers in proper’ proportions, 
good crops of vegetables may be 
grown for a number of years. In 
that case I would try an application 
broadcast of a complete vegetable 
or potato manure at the rate of a 
ton per acre. For a home garden 
of say 90x100 feet, or a little less 
than one-fifth acre, this would 
mean an application of 450 pounds 
and an expenditure of about $7.50. 
In my own case, the use of even the 
best commercial fertilizers alone 
does not seem to give me full satis- 
faction. I must and do rely more 
largely on stable manures, using cer- 
tain chemicals, especially super- 
phosphate and to some extent nitrate 
of soda and muriate of potash, in a 
supplementary way. I find the free 
use of farm manures of much more 
importance than rotation of crops, 
altho the latter is right. 


To grow good first-class vegetables 
requires lots of manure as the foun- 
dation and the more manure we use 
within reason the bigger and better 
our vegetables will be. 

GEORGE R. PROCTOR. 

Huntsville, Ala. 








The labor of 100 men, other things be- 
ing equal, will produce much more than 
one hundred times as much as the labor 
of one man, and the labor of 1,000 men 
much more than ten times as much as 


the labor of 100 men; and, so, with every 


additional pair of hands which increas- 
ing population brings, there is a more 
than proportionate addition to the produc- 
tive power of labor.—Henry George. 
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WOOD’s | 


Special Grass ano 


Clover Mixtures 


Make the Largest Yields of 
Hay and Pasturage. 


They are combined in proper propor. 
tion to give the best results for the differ. 
+ soils for which they are recommend. 
ed. 

We use in these mixtures our Trade 
Mark Brand Seeds, which are best qual. 
ities obtainable, and tested both as to 
germination and purity. 

Our customers report the most satis. 
factory results, both as to securing excel. 
lent stands and largest yields of both hay 
and pasturage. 


Wood’s Descriptive Fall Catalog 


gives full information; also tell about all 
other Grass and Clover Seeds, Alfalfa, 
Vetches and all Farm and Garden Seeds 
for fall planting. 


Catalog mailed free. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 

















CRIMSON CLOVER —— 


Seed rye, seed oats, clovers 
and grass seed. Hay, grain, 
and millfeed. Write for prices. 


CARTER VENABLE & CO., Inc., 
Address Desk G, - Richmond, Va, 














FOR SALE 
North Carolina Seed Rye, Crimson Clover, Bur’ 
Clover, Appler and Winter Turf Oats and choice | 
varieties seed wheat. Write for special price list 


HICKORY SEED CO., Hickory, N. C 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 





| 
_ In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory }} 
references as to his honesty and financial re- §| 
sponsibility. | 














240 AGRES BOLIVAR COUNTY, MISSISSI 
POSITIVELY NEVER OVERFLOWS 

Levee broke about 5 miles away last spring but water did not 
cove onto this farm. # - 

RENTS FOR $1,250 A YEAR : 
cash rent. Lease runs for three more years. Tenantis & niigtie| 
cluss man, absolutely reliable, fouancially and morally. 

IMPROVEMENTS GOOD 
21-2 miles of tiling, well laid, good 6 room house, general mere 
chandise store doing good business, store house, barns and sheds, } 
& tenant cabins, all necessary fencing, some being hog-prool | 
wire, avd @ good orchard. 
RIGHT ON RAILROAD 
All trains stop on the place. P. O. om the farm. Prosperous 
town of 1200 people 4 miles away. 
SOIL RICH 
Diack alluvial buckshot and black, sandy loam. Most produce} 
ive in America. 
PRICE, $12,600, TERMS EASY 

Full paiticulars regarding this farm and the Surrounding county 
will be sent upon request. 


BARNEY & HINES, ING. 
1370 Central Bank Bidg., Memphis, Tenn 


a 





ALFALFA, GRAIN, FORAGE, LIVESTOCK 
GROWING 


on the rich, gently rolling prairies of North- 
east Mississippi give the intelligent farmer 
better results than other sections where 
lands sell for five times the prices our lands 
are selling for now. Write for free booklet 
and other information. 


W. A. HOUSTON, - - Okolona, Miss. 





LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— 
To home-seekers and investors: These 
lands are low in price, fertile and adaptable 
to the widest range of crops. Write today 
for land list. HILL-LEVIE REALTY CO., 
Montezuma, Ga. 


Free Books on 
Alfalfa and Crimson 


Clover 


We have just issued two books—one on Alfalfa, 
the wonder crop—the other on Crimson Clover. 
ALFALFA—This book contains a fund of priceless 
information on Alfalfa growing. How to get results 
from first planting—how to select and prepare the 
soil—when to plant, how to plant and hundreds of 
other valuable pointers. 

CRIMSON CLOVER —This book tells you how to get 
results for forage, for green manuring, for valuable 
crops—how to secure big yields, how to enrich the soil 
and many other valuable suggestions by the best 
informed men on the subject in the country. 


The price is 25¢ per book, but for a short time they 
will be sent Free to readers of this paper. State 
book wanted when writing. 


GERMAN AMERICAN NITRAGIN CO., 335 Mason Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 




















Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
do what they promise. 
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Saturday, September 7, 1912.) 


| FARMERS’ UNION. ] 
HOW IS YOUR TEMPERATURE? 


Enthusiasm Before Successful Ac- 
tion. 








ID you ever stop to think how 
much depended on temperature? 
The temperature of the earth de-| 
termines the kind, quality and num- 
ber of vegetable growths and living 
creatures that exist on its surface. | 
The temperature of a country de- | 
termines its products, and, to a great 
extent, the character of its people 
and the standard of its civilization. 
The temperature to which ores 
ere raised and the treatment given | 
under the different temperatures de- | 
termine the quality of the product | 


All the conditions necessary may 
be complied with to produce life ex- 
cept having the proper temperature 
and no life will result,—with the | 
proper temperature a living crea- 
ture is born. 

There is a psychological tempera- 
ture as well as physical. 

Unless the aura of mind has = 
proper climatic conditions it can nev- | 


and its use. | > 
| 
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to you. 














EN, POULTRY 











er do its best work. The body is the | | 


creature of the mind. Every phys-! 
ical action is a mental manifestation. 
Human life is a manifestation of the 
mind of the race. When an army 
is mustered into service it is al- 
ways accompanied with a band drill- 
ed in the strains of the wild grand 
music of war. What is it for? It 
is to help to raise the mental tem- 
perature of the army. Why does 
the orator play upon the feelings of 
his audience? To raise its tempera- 
ture. Why does the teacher put 
enthusiasm into his class by mani- 
festing enthusiasm himself? It is to 
raise the mental temperature of the 
class. 

Like everything else temperature 
can be raised too high. Anger burns 
out the one it possesses. Enthusi- 
asm kindles action and gives zest to 
work. 

How is your temperature on farm- 
ing? 

How is your temperature on rural 
economics? 

How is your temperature on the 
Farmers’ Union? 

Is your enthusiasm from within 
or does it come only when pounded. 
on from without? 

A great deal depends on which 
way it comes. Better from without 
than not at all, but much more sat- 
isfactory and permanent when it 
comes from within. 

It is the difference between a con- 
viction founded on reason and an 
impression founded on faith in a 
crowd. 

The temperature of your enthu- 
siasm for the Farmers’ Union is apt 
to be regulated by the faith you have 
in its ability to put money in your 
pocket without any particular incon- 
venience on your part. That kind 
of enthusiasm is apt to be short- 
lived. We attend conventions to 
have our enthusiasm set to concert 
pitch. We read to get information 
and raise our point of view end 
widen the horizon of life’s vision. 
We study to get closer to the heart 
of the themes in which we are in- 
terested. It takes all these things to 
hold our interest. We are conduc- 
tors for the currents of intellect to 
flow in proportion to the nearness 
that the quality of our metal ap- 
proaches the one hundred point of 
conductivity. ‘ 

Is your mind ready to radiate the 
light, heat and power that comes 
from the dynamo of the brain heat 
to the proper temperature and gear- 
ed to the correct motion? The 
States where great things have been 
done were States of action. Action 
comes when mental temperature is 
high. 

Get a move on you and do some- 


thing worth while. It will raise your | 
temperature and your estimation cf 
yourself. Be good to yourself by 
doing that which your own judge- 
ment approves and enlists your en- 
thusiasm. Your temperature will | 
rise, your pulse beat faster, your | 
heart warmer, your appreciation of | 
public privileges glow, your concep- | 
tions of life expand, your activities | 
broaden when your _ psychological 
temperature rises to the generating 
poiat and keeps the standard above 
the sordid bleaks of cold indiffer- 
ence. 





A Sanitary Smokehouse. 


Y PLAN for building a sanitary, 
fly-proof and rat proof smoke- 
house follows: 

The floor should be concrete, the 
sills should be set in this so as to 
be about three inches above the 
surface; the floor should be nearly 
level with top of sills. The posts 
to be seven feet high, well braced 
at corners. Matched siding should 


SEE YOUR DEALE 





be used. The joists to be 2x6 and 
placed two feet apart. They should | 
be level on top after being placed | 
down, and the overhead ceiling, | 
which should be common gum) 
flooring, nailed down on top of joists | 
before* the rafters are put up. | 

Let the joists down over the plates | 


(which should be 2x4) so they will| _ 


be just two inches above the plates. | 
Fill in between the joists at each | 
end with short pieces of 2x4. Then | 
put up rafters and gable up ends. | 
The roof should be metal roofing. | 
Besides a good door, there should be | 
two windows to let in light and give | 
proper ventilation. The windows | 
should have screen wire tacked over | 
them on inside and be protected by | 
sliding wooden shutters from out- 
side. The door should have a good 
screen opening on inside with wood- 
en door opening on outside. 
Galvanized hooks’ should _ be 
screwed into the joists to hang meat 
on and inside painted or white-| 
washed. | 
Such a smokehouse would be a} 
great improvement over what most | 
farmers already have, and will not} 
cost very much to build. For the | 
average farmer, a smokehouse 10x} 
14 feet is large enough. | 
The majority of smokehouses now 
in use are very crude affairs, unfit 
for the curing of bacon, let alone 
protecting it from vermin, dust, etc. 
J, B®. HILL. 


| 
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Boardman, N. C. 


Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
do what they promise. 
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Special Open Hearth wire containing throughout ils texture a 
newly discovered ingredient that successfully resists the destructive 
influences of corrosion—that is the kind of wire now being used ex- 
clusiveley in the present-day ‘‘ Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fencing. 

The surface of the wire is also heavily coated with pure zinc 
galvanizing, making a fence far superior to any other in duradbility— 
the most important feature to economical fence buying. 

‘* Pittsburgh Perfect ’’ is the only fencing manufactured of wire 
made by this new (secret) process, and not a cent is added to its cost 
Stay and strand wires, 


Pittsburgh Perfect 


Welded by Electricity 


at every contact point, forms a one-piece fabric of unequaled strength, 
conforming perfectly to uneven ground without loss of full efficiency. 


Every Rod Guaranteed Perfect 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ess eo 
Makers of “‘ Pittsburgh Perfect” Brands of Barbed Wire; Bright, Annealed and Galvanized Wire ; 
Hard Spring Coil Wire; Twisted ‘. ° Standared 
Nails; Galvanized Wire Nails; Large Head Roofing N 


Wire; Fence Staples; Poult 


THE WELD 
THAT HELD 


Lar 


Figure Fence Cost 
by Years of Service 


igri ox io gs size of wires, 

weight per rod—figure 
years of service against cost 
per rod and you’ll save money 
by choosing American Fence. 
More for your money. More 
weight; big wires; heavy gal- 
vanizing; long life; perfect 
security. 


Let the Dealer Prove It 


“American Fence News,” 
also book, ‘““How to Make the 
Farm Pay”’— Free on request. 


F. BAACKES 
Vice Pres. and Gen’! Sales Agent 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRECOMPANY 
Chicago, 72 W. Adams Street 
New York, 30 Church Street 
Denver, U. S. Steel Products Co. — San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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R—or write for catalogue fully illustrating and describing 
‘Pittsburgh Perfect’ Fences for every FIELD, FARM, RANCH, LAWN, CHICK- 
and RABBIT YARD and GARDEN. 


Netting Staples; Si 
ails; Pittsburgh Pertect’’ Fencing. 
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Wires— 
Mean Long 


Life and Great 
Strength 
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Let us tell you how te 
catch them where you 
think there are none. 
We make the famous 
Double Muzzle Wire Fish Basket. 
Greatly improved this year. Write 


$4 a day SURE 


Easy work with horse and bi 
right where you livein handling 
ourironing and fluting machine, 

nt says: ‘‘M $50 in 8} 
WY days.” We pay $75 a month and 
Hy je expenses; or commission, 








EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga, 


Rear the ads carefully this wag 
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Breeder’s Cards 


AND 
Farmers’ Exchange 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or 
initial (including name and address) 
counted as a separate word. Send cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost $1,500 for postage 
alone to send your ad by letter to each 
home to which we carry it at this low 
rate. 

Stamps accepted for 


amounts 
‘Sees $1. 


less 





= | 











FARM MACHINERY. 


Ensilage 
days. Half 





Cutter—Ross 
price. L. 


No. 40. Used 
Dillon, Bedford, 


four 
Va. 





Wanted—Second-hand 6 
oline engine. Aug. 
Virginia, 


horse-power 
Manicke, 


gas- 
News-Ferry, 





Improved Favorite Washers at introduc- 
tory prices. The Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Indiana. 





Second-hand Engines and _ Boilers 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, 


‘ 


For 
the 
Rock Hill, 





Six-horse Power Gasoline Engine—On 
skids, Run 30 days. Perfect 
$100 f.0.b. Plymouth. Bis 


Plymouth, N. C. 


Swain Bro., 








HELP WANTED. 


Wanted: Middle-aged White 
do housework for family 
Grifton, N. C. 





Woman—To 
of three, Box 75, 





Wanted: Tobacco Man—On shares, 
other crops; one or two-horse, or 


salary. 
Cloverdale Farm, Cameron, N. C. 





Wanted—Sceveral 
fers, card room 
Apply in person 
Cotton Mills, 


good familics with 
help and 
or write 
Raleigh, N. C. 


dof- 
winder hands. 





Experienced Canvassers Write 
high-grade proposition. Liberal commis- 
sions; best terms. Unusual opportunity. 
Making $30.00 weekly. Tar Heel Company, 
Desk Ral, Raleigh, N. C. 


Quick for 





Agents Wanted Tor 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,’ “A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


The Progressive 





Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 
chance to build up permanent business. Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- 
well. Feather Dealers, Dept. 36, Charlotte, 
N. Cc. Our reference: Commercial National 
Bank. 





Wanted: a Good Wide-Awake 
Boy—15-17 years. One accustomed to farm 
work. Can furnish good home and fine 
school advantages during school year, right 
at one of the very best graded schools in 
the State; in return for work on the place 
mornings and evenings. Would especially 
suit some one expecting to take agricultural 
course at some college later on, as the text- 
book used on my suburban place (seven 
acres) is The Progressive Farmer. For fur- 
ther information, write, giving reference, F. 
HI. Nicholson, care American Exchange 
National Bank, Greensboro, N. C. 


Country 








LIVESTOCK. 
CATTLE. 








Bardin’s Holstein farms are 
gale 50 fancy grade cows; 
heifers. E. cC. Bardin, 
Winfield, N. Y. 


offering for 
50 fancy grade 
Proprietor, West 





Three fresh Jersey cows; three fine young 
horses; Berkshire pigs: two bred Berkshire 
sows, and 12 Jersey heifers for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





Want a fresh Jersey 
three or four years old 
or more gallons weighed 
good for butter. Write 
ville, N. C. 


or Holstein 
that will give 
milk per day, 
Box No. 45, 





For Sale at a Bargain: Registered Jersey 
Bull (Mabel’s King). Sire, Sultan of Bilt- 
more. Perfectly gentle and easy to handle. 
Has proven a fine breeder. E. H. McKinnon, 
Rowland, N. C. 





Ten High-grade Yearling Holstein Heifers 
and a two-year-old registered Holstein bull. 
Also pure-bred Yorkshire hogs, the bacon 
hog, the kind the butcher wants. At ‘prices 
that ill move them. Write your wants. 


T. - —udson, Box 630 Norfolk, Va. 
] m Bu!ls—Three years old. Dam's 


| 


|} Allen, 


| gain. 


| handsome gilts, $25. 


condition. | 


| and Angora goats for sale. 


with | 


to the Raleigh | 
| months old. 


| ert McMurdo, 





|} rye. 


| Springs, 
cow | 
five | 
also | 
States- | 


| Pelzer, S. 


SHEEP AND GOATS, 





For £al two-year 
one ram lamb, J. F. 
4. &. 


e—One Shropshire 


Ram, 
Hornwood, 


Burlington, 





For 
lambs 


Sale—Some good pure-bred 
and Aberdeen-Angus bulls. J. 


buck 
M. 
Kingston, Tenn. 


j cents each. 


Orpingtons (Queen Quality), White, 
Yearlings, $10 dozen; early cockerels 
pullets, cheap, Write Standard 
Farm, Duke, N. C. 


Buff. 
and 
Poultry 





Homer 


Sale — Mated and 
working; 


pair; young ones, 50 
to please you. John 
Roxboro, N. C. 


Pigeons 


at $2 


For 
per 
Guarantee 


Q. Yarbrough, 





For 


goats. 


Sale—Pure-bred and 
Address Samuel T. 
Avenue, Baltimore, 


grade Angora 
Earle, 1431 Lin- 


den Md. 





STOCK. 





For Sale—Fine 
old. 


Coach Stallion, 
Price, $500. G. P. Barker, 


three 
Climax, 


years 
N. C. 





Ideal Conditioned 3ay Horse—Part 
cheron, sound, age seven, weight 1,150; 
Kelly, Cleveland, N. C 


Per- 
bar- 





Wanted: 
Must 
Grove 


To 3uy 
be cheap. State 
Stock Farm, 


Well-broke Donkey— 
age and weight. Oak 
Cluster Springs, Va. 





Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses 
and Berkshire hogs. Berkshires of the long- 
bodied,  short-legged, heavy-boned 
Stock for sale. Write me 


what you want. 
E. M. Timberlake, Orange, 


Virginia. 





SWINE. 





Pure-bred 
Geo. L. 


Poland 
Cooke, 


China Pigs For 
Franklington, N. C. 


Sale-- 





| hatched. 
» Could 


kind. | 


White 
trios at 
growing 


Runner Ducks—We will 
bargain prices, to make 
stock. Everlasting layers 
white eggs. Ideal Poultry Farm, Winder, Ga. 


sell a few 
room for 





Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, 
pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. 
ory, N. C 


Old 
white 
White Or- 
Lentz, Hick- 





For 
Rock 


Sale—Pure 
Cockerels 
They 


bred Barred Plymouth 
(Thompson's strain), April 
are big fellows, well barred. 
not supply demand last year. Let 
orders come. $1.50 each. L. C. Law- 
Marion, S. C. 


your 
rence, 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


For Sale—Appler Rust-Proof Oats. 
Dobbs, Kennesaw, Georgia. 








For Sale—Recleaned Appler secd oats, 80c 
per bushel, f.o.b. Newton. Gordon Wilfong, 
Newton, N. C. 





Registered O. I. 
prolific sows. H. 


Cc. Pigs—From large 





Berkshire Bargains—Cholce pigs, 
D. Mooney, Harri- 
man, Tenn. 





Pure-bred Essex pigs, Southdown sheep 


H. C. Hargrove, 


Canton, N. C. 





For Sale—Cherry 
all ages. Bred 
ington, Gibson, 


Red Duroc-Jersey hogs; 
sows and gilts. D. A. Cov- 
N. C. 





For Sale—A lot of 
pigs; two months old. 
Reehes, Boydton, Va. 


pure-bred Berkshire 
$5 apiece. Chas, T. 





Registered O. I. 
$25 pair; no akin. 
Bros. 


C.’s—Four months old, 
Service boars, $15. Owen 
Bedford City, Va. 





For Sale—Choice Pigs—Three 
G. T. Schooley, 


Ilog Man, Hamilton, Va. 


to 
the'O. I: 





Thrifty, Prolific 


Berkshire Pigs—By 
of Mastcrpicce. 


Shipped on approval. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


son 
Rob- 





Duroc-Jersey shoats, 
service boars, $10. 
J. H. Patterson, 


$5; 
Write 
Route 


bred sows, $25; 
me your wants. 
3, Ashland, Va. 





quick buyer. 


Good individuals 
of breeding. 


T. L. Price, Monroc, 


and best 
NM C. 





Sow and Litter, $50. Yearling Gilt, four- 
months boar and _ sows. All 


Berkshires. R. P. Steinheimer, Brooks, Ga. 


and | 
A. Bolick, Hickory, N. C. | 


$15; | 








|} rroof winter oats. 
Get prices now. 

| arms, 

| Texas. 


four | 
Cc. 


registered | 


Yellow Peruvian 
None better. 
Richfield, N. 


Seed 
Sample 


Oats 
free. J. 


For 
A. 


Sale— 
Rowland, 





Late Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per thousand; 
ten thousand, ten dollars. Oaklin 


Farin, 
Salisbury, N. C. 





Cabbage, Collard, Tomato, Celery, 
Strawberry Plants—Ask for price-list. 


Geo. 
M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





Cabbage, 
Parsley, 
and 
Geo. 


Collard, 
Tomato, 
Strawberry 
M. Todd, 


Cauliflower, Lettuce, 
Celery, Eggplant, Pepper, 
Plants. Ask for price list. 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Field Seeds For Fall Sowing—High-grade 
alfalfa seed. Improved Texas Red Rust- 
Seed wheat, rye, barley. 
The Texas Seed Breeding 


J. L. Mitchell, Jr., Mgr.,° Sherman, 





Celery and Cabbage Plants—About 
re-rooted celery and cabbage plants, all va- 
ricties, $1.25 per 1,000 (half regular price), 
to close out. 200,000 celery and cabbage 
plants not re-rooted, at 75 cents per 1,000. 
All fine plants. Safe delivery guarantced. 
F. W. Rochelle & Sons, Chester, New Jersey. 


200,000 





2,000 Bushels Recleaned Appler  Oats— 


| from crop yielding 40 to 60 bushels to acre. 
| The 
Registered Berkshires—Bargain in pigs to | 


best of all oats. I have tried all the 
leading varieties but the Appler beat all. I 
now grow no other. Sown in early fall they 
ripen in early June at a time when farmer 
needs them. Price in 10 bushél lots, 90c; in 
20 bushel lots and upwards, 85c; sacked, 
f.o.b. Cash with order. L. Banks Holt, 
Graham, N. C, 





English and American Berkshire Pigs— 
Two to twelve weeks old, from registered 
stock, for sale, six dollars each. J. J. Drum- 
wright, Virgilina, Va., Route 4. 





Listen!—I have 
Jersey boar, 
ponuds, 


a fine, registered Duroc- 
two years old, weighing 400 
for. sale, to prevent inbreeding, at 
$35. Also two good young boars, 10 months 
old, $15 each. Norwood Hog and Poultry 
Farms, Norwood, N. C. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Bookkeeping, 





Touch Typewriting, Shert- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial 
School Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if’ you want to secure a 
good position. 


REAL ESTATE. 








We are prepared to (fill orders for 
Berkshires of the purest breeding, from a 
two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also 
service boars. Write us your wants. Ref- 
erence: First National Bank, Yorkvéjle, S. 
Cc. Latta Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 





Duroc-Jers-v Male Pigs—Direct descend- 
ants of King of Colonels, 
was refused, and 
$1,200. 
sired. March hatched, from trapnested eggs, 
Barred Rocks, six pullets and a cockerel, 
>. W. W. Shay, Cruso, N. C. 


Crimson Wonder, 





Bargains in Swine—Registered Essex sows 
in farrow, service boars, and pigs. Duroc- 
Jerseys, Poland Chinas, and Pork pigs, An- 
gora goats, pure-bred and registered, money 
back if not satisfied. Home-grown seed 
Right-hand and reversible disk plows. 
for prices. E. Coulter, Connelly 

N: C. 


Write 








POULTRY AND EGGS. 


Chickens—Darnalls Bargain House, 
Cc. 





Game 





Wait! Get 
horns, White 
Charlotte, 


My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- 
Rocks. Woolley’s, Route 4, 
N. ¢C. 





White Wyandotte, White 
Cockerels and pullets, 
Hale, Dunbar, S. C. 


Indian 


Game— 
dollar each. W. K 





White Leghorn Hens and Pullets, 
Eight young roosters, $1 each. 
Townsend, Blenheim, §&, 


$1 each. 
Mrs. L. 





record, 29 pounds butter a week. $500. Nine 
mont 
pounds; $200. Others from dams untested 
for butter as yet, $40. Prices to suit all. 
Jones & Loomis, Newport News, Va. 


DOGS. 








Fox Hounds—New 
Shelbyville, Ky. 


list free. Stodghill, 





Pedigreed Collie Pups — 
Farm, Herndon, Va. 





Pure-bred English Bloodhound Pups for 
sale cheap. W. M. Whitman, Herndon, Va. 


| orous stock. 


Mountain View | 


| English or white egg strain. 


| April 
s old; dam and grand-dam average 26 | 


100 Pure-bred R. I. 
hatched. 75 cents 
Flourney, Charlie Hope, 


Reds—March 
each. Miss 
Va. 


Annie 





White Rocks, White Leghorns—Large vig- 
Write us your wants. Ran- 
dolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 





for which $8,000 | 
sold for | 
Price reasonable and returned if de- | 


| 2,500 acres. 





Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
i <, 





Lots, 


Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. CG. 





Farms For Sale—Terms easy. 


E. 
liams, Clinton, N. C. 


Cc. Wil- 





For Sale—Sanady Lands, 


County. 
A. C. Wilcox, Aberdeen, N. 


Moore 
ee 





Virginia Farms and Timbered Lands For 
Sale—Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, 
Hester & Co., Chase City, Va. 





Good 105-Acre Farm For Sale 
Furnished or not. For full description, 
write Route 2, Box 39-A, Clarksville, Va. 





For Sale—Small farm, near good school. 
Also 1,000 acres good timber. 
terms attractive. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 





Southeast Georgia Farms are unexcelled. 
Several for sale cheap. Write for list giv- 
ing full particulars. W. C. Barnard, Glenn- 
ville, Ga. 





East Texas Farms—In rain 
$20. Productive land; 
climate. Write for 
Company, Box 411, 


belt, 
easy terms; healthful 
list. East Texas Land 
Timpson, Texas. 


$10 





Farms 
County, 
Raleigh, 


For Sale—453 acres Chatham 
$10 per acre; 151 acres, ten miles 
$25 per acre; others from 25 to 

R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. Cc. 





50 Farms For Sale —aggregating over 
15,000 acres of finest cotton, corn, tobacco 


| and all kinds truck lands found in this sec- 
and | 


tion. Warsaw Realty Co., Warsaw, N. C. 





Finest Farm 
acres. $27.50 per 
1,050 acres, $17.50 
bargain, too. 
Sparta, Ga. 


in Hancock 
acre. Big 
an acre, 
William 


County—565 
bargain. 


Walter 





Barred Rock Pullets and Cockerels—April 
and May-hatched, $1.25 each, or $12 per 
dozen. Oakwood Farm, Sutherland, Va. 





Dark Fawn or Pencilled Indian Ducks— 
Drakes, $1.50; 


hens, $1.25. Farm, Sutherland, 
Virginia. 


Oakwood 





White Collie Dogs For Sale—Beauties. Fine 
farm dogs. Something new. Pure-bred, reg- 
istered. Prices reasonable. Meridian Wom- 
an’s College, Meridian, Miss. 


\ 


Twenty-Five Show Birds Cheap—Black 
Minoreas; some fine Orpington cockerels. 
Midnigkt Poultry Yards, D. M. Sharpe, Ashe- 
bore, N. Cc. 





Farms For Sale—Nice tobacco and cot- 
ton farms in Wake and Chatham Counties, 
N. C. From 50 to 500 acres each. Full de- 
scription on application. A. C. Hughes and 
Co., Apex; M::-C. 





For Sale—400 acres, Harris County, Geor- 
gia, land. Improvements. Gray to dark 
soil. Clay subsoi]. 200 acres cultivation, 75 
of which rich bottom land, 40 to 50 bushels 
corn, 60 to 80 oats; 1 bale cotton per acre, 
or 2 to 3 tons hay after oats. Price, $30 per 
acre. Box 58, Buena Vista, Ga. 


of pure | 


W. F.. 











1 | 
and } ton, N. 





born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. 





Cheap— | 
| Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
ec 


Prices and | 


to | 


Also | 
and a splendid 
Driskell, | 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Wanted, Farms—Northern 
Southern farms. Direct 
crs; no commission. 
Write Southern 
1454, Atlanta, 


| buyers  fop 
ct dealing with Own- 
What have you to sell? 
Homescekers’ Bureay “ 
Ga. = 





For Sale Cheap: Seven-Horse 
Eastern North Carolina. 
no waste land. 
graded school, 
particulars. 


————$_, 

larm— 
all crops: 
Convenient to railroad, 
and markets. Write for 


W. EE. Barrett, Oak City, nN, C 


Grows 





For Rent: 


cara vie Four or Six-Horse Farm, for 
913, either 


for cash or part of crop, This 
farm is in a high state of cultivation and 
well adapted to cotton, corn, and 

For particulars, address J. Dudley Y¥ 
granchville, Va. 


peanuts, 
Voodard, 





For Sale—1,600 acres Marion County land, 
Can be subdivided, 7 farms. Fine lot gcc. 
ond growth Land lies well. Some 
fine bottom land on place. Produces we}, 
Price for whole, $12.50 per acre. Box 58, 
Buena Vista, Ga. ™ 


timber. 





Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers, 
Don't pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buvers locate desirable property free, Ameri. 
can Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





For 
3cech 


ake 


——. 
Sale: A 375-Acre Tract of Land—On 
Mountain, in Avery County. Would 
fine stock farm. Elevation, 3,500 feet, 
“hree miles from turn-pike road, six mileg 
from railroad. For further information, 
write F. F, Seehorn, Lenoir, N. C. 





Farm For Lease or Rent—Contains 165 
acres tillable. Adjoins city of Washington; 
Norfolk and Southern R. R. runs through it 
l‘ifty milk cows go with farm. Prefer gell- 
jag cattle. Forty head of calves and heif- 
urs. Tor terms, see S. Fleming, Washing- 

C., or write P. O. Box sii, 





For Sale—150 acres of land, on Craneg 
Creek, near Cameron; a fine lot of timber,: 
both pine and oak, and other kinds. A fine 
location for farming. No buildings on prop- 
erty. Creeks run through land. Close to? 
schools and churches. $15 per acre. About 
three acres cleared. A. R. McDonald, San- 
ford, N. C., R. 3,° Box 34. 





Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $6 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
Mention this paper, 





Alabama Lands For Sale—710 acres farm ~ 
land, situated 30 miles from Montgomery 
and 3 miles from Tallassee, Ala.—town of 
2,000 population—being 1 mile from railroad 
station; good roads. About 400 acres of 
this land is now under cultivation. | The 
place is well fenced with both cattle. and 
hog fence. Good spring and well water and. 
very healthy. Large orchards, quantity of 
hardwood timber.. Has six-room residence, 
practically new, beautifully situated on a™ 
high hill, overlooking the farm. Tenant 
houses and barns, storehouse and gin, all in 
good repair; also an up-to-date cow barn, 
with cement floor and dipping. vat. 120 
acres of this plantation has been cultivated 
for several years in crimson clover, making 
over 1% bales cotton average per acre, after 
same, by the use of only acid phosphate as 
additional fertilizer. This is the place farm- 
ed so successfully by Mr. W. E. Sistrunk for 
the past eleven years and is in a high state 
of cultivation. Above place can be .bought 
by payment of half cash with balance paya- 
ble yearly at 6 per cent. D.‘L. Whetstone; 
Admin., Estate W. E. Sistrunk, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, 500 
L Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. ‘ 





Manager: Thoroughly Practical and Scien- 
tific. Diversified farming my specialty. Can 
manage any size plantation. P. F. Butler, 
Maplewood, Missouri. 





Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
Ths, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000; $4. Oyster Shell 
Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 ton. 





Inoculation—Bacteria for inoculation of 
Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, or any other legume. 
$2 per acre C.O.D. State what kind of 
seed you wish it for. Free booklet. Address 
“Nitragin,’’ Danville, Va. 





Wanted—Fine pieces of very old solid ma- 
hogany, or veneered furniture, sideboards, 
beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, mirrors, 
ete.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. Furni- 
ture don’t have to be in good condition. Ad- 


| Gres E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, In- 
| dianapolis, 


Ind. 





Wanted: Probationers — Applicants must 
be 20 to 30 years of age and have one year 
in high school, or its equivalent. New 
nurses’ home, single rooms. Full staff of 
lecturers. The- Superintendent, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Newburgh-on-Hudson, New York. 








RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co. 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
Business in our market continues to be 
extremely quiet except a few type samples 
of the new bright crop having been shown. 
Nothing of any special interest has hap- 
pened. The new crop of bright tobacco 
seems to have a good deal of color and to 
be more suitable for smokers and cutters 
than for filler purposes. It is, therefore, 
going into the other extreme into which 
last year’s crop went although a much 
larger quantity of flue cured tobacco has 
been planted and harvested than last year, 
the prices so far have been fully as high 
or higher than they were a year ago. 
The weather continues to be dry and hot, 
although there have been some few show- 


«rs of very short duration and entirely 
local in extent, 











Saturday, September 7, 1912.] 


MAKING THE HOME GROUNDS ATTRACTIVE. 





IlIl.—How to Select Trees For 


the Home, How to Plant Them 


and How to Repair and Preserve Old Trees. 


By Prof. L. 
g was said last week the lawn 
is the canvass or background 
of the picture, and the trees, 
house, shrubs, etc., are the materials 
to be worked with in making the 
picture. With the great number of 
different kind of trees that we have 
in the United States, especially in 
the South, there is not the slightest 
reason why every farm home should 
not have an abundance of them on 
the grounds. It is not even neces- 
sary to buy them, as our woods are 
full of the very best kind of shade 
and decorative trees. 

Trees serve a variety of purposes 
around the house. They are nec- 
essary for protection against the hot 
sun in the summer and the cold 
winds of winter time. They are also 
very useful for the covering or hid- 
ing of ugly objects, such as out- 
houses, stables, etc. They are beau- 
tiful within themselves; they serve 
as a background for shrubs and 
flowers; and open up vistas on the 
grounds. By a vista we mean a view 
between trees or other objects. 
accompanying photograph shows a 
vista between trees and clumps of 
shrubbery. Vistas add a great deal 
to the attractiveness of the home 
grounds and just as many of them 


The* 


A, Niven. 


a great deal more by planning and | 


executing the work himself. 


_ On large grounds several kinds of | 


trees, and those of large and spread- 
ing habits should be used, but on 
small grounds small trees and only 


a few different kinds should be used. | 
Of course, one large tree on small | 


grounds will give as much or more 
shade and beauty than several small- 
er ones, but the lack of variety is 
noticeable, and, to a certain extent, 
this hurts the looks of the place. 
In the majority of cases there are 
already a good many excellent trees 
on the grounds where the house is 


built, and these should never be de- | 


stroyed unless they are very badly 
diseased and nearly dead, or for 
some other good reason. It takes 
from 15 to 20 years to grow a good 
tree to any size, and it is always 
well to think twice before destroy- 
ing one on or near the home grounds. 
If these old trees are not in the 
place where you would like to have 
them, at least let them stand until 
you can grow others in these places 
large enough to take the places of 
the older ones. 

Very often these old trees can be 
greatly improved in looks and health 
by careful pruning. Cut all dead 








should be brought into view as is 
possible, and it is easy to do this if 
the trees and shrubs are planted 
With this point in mind. These vis- 
tas should be arranged that they will 
come to view from the most fre- 
quented places around the house— 
such as the porches, doors and win- 
dows. And the trees should be so 
grouped that the color of the foliage 
of the different trees harmonize. For 
instance, a tree with very dark green 
foliage should not be placed next to 
One with very light green foliage. 
Before setting out any of the trees, 
Or anything of the kind, on the 
grounds a definite plan should be 
Made. Make a rough drawing on a 
large piece of paper, showing just 
where each tree, shrub, etc., is to 
be located, and just what kind each 
One is to be. Do not make the plan 
hurriedly, but take your time and 
Study it carefully. Much good ad- 
vice along this line may be obtained 
from your Experiment Station and 
from a good many of the nurseries 
that handle this class of nursery 
stock. Those who do not have to 
Pay any attention to the cost of 
things will find it desirable to ob- 
tain the services of a professional 
landscape gardener for the making 
and carrying out these plans. But 
the average person will not care to 
Dut so much money into the improve- 
Ment of the grounds as will be nec- 
essary to obtain the services of such 
@ person, and he will enjoy the place 


and diseased branches, and thin out 
the others sufficiently to allow sun- 
shine to enter. If it is impossible 
to give the tree the proper shape by 
thinning out the branches all of 
them may be cut back and new 
branches allowed to develop. In 
this way an old and ragged-looking 
tree may very often be made beau- 
tiful and symmetrical. Do not fail 
to cover the wounds with some kind 
of paint whenever large branches 
are cut off. 

If any of the trees have hollow 
places in them, cut out all of the 
dead and dying wood with a chisel 
and fill in the hollow with cement. 
Reinforce the cement by driving a 
great many nails in the hollow part 
of the tree and putting the cement 
on them. Drive the nails just deep 
enough to hold them securely. After 
the cement is put in place, put a sheet 
of tin over it until it hardens, or 
place the sheet of tin on first and 
pour the cement down into the hol- 
low. This is taking it for granted the 
hollow is open on one side of the tree 
of course. If the hollow place 
is a long one, put the cement in in 
joints. This can be done by putting 
in a piece of tin every two or three 
feet. Unless this is done the cement 
is liable to be cracked when the wind 
shakes the tree about. 

In selecting the kind of trees to 
use be sure not to depend upon some 
new kinds which have not been 

(Continued on page 21.) 





Plant Roses That Bloom Abundantly 


Blooming qualities depend on how the plants are grown almost as much ason varieties, 

Our plants are grown out in the field, 

on their own roots, in rich soil, and 

are cultivated and pruned carefully. 

The roots are well developed, the plants 

2@ have great vigor. They do not need cod- 

Rea dling nor require time to ‘‘recover”? when 

planted. They are proof against extremes of 

heat and cold, because they had the right 

start, and are cared for and fed properly as 

they grow. They are ready to bloom for you, 
as they have done here, 


65 Splendid Varieties Classed 
in a New Way in Our Catalog 


Think of 65 kinds picked out of 500 or more Roses as the 
cream of them all! To help you choose what you need, we 
have grouped them according to color, a simpler way 
than you usually find. 

There are everblooming Teas, fragrant Bourbons, beautiful 
ybrid Perpetuals, glorious Chinas, elegant Noi- 

Be | settes, striking Rugosas and wonderful Climbers, 

(aw . 

The catalog also describes shade trees, ever- 
greens and shrubs, as well as apples, peaches and 


other fruits. It is free. Send us your address on 
a postcard today. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Box 106, Pomona, N.C. 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 





The Markets 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 


Cotton. 
(Report furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
Good middling 
Strict midding 
Middling 
Low grades 




















Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbl-——-wholesale prices: 
High grade $5.75 @$6. 
Low grades 5.5 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... 1.05@ 1. 
No. 2 mixed 
Timothy hay, per ton 





The quality of your picture depends 
as much on the simplicity of your 
camera as upon the.quality of its lens 
and shutter and mechanism, 


KODAKS 


combine simplicity with quality. There are 
no annoying details in the operation of the 
Kodak. odaks bear the same relation toa 
plate camera that the automatic gun bears to 
your grandfathers muzzle loader. Kodaks 
are simple, efficient, reliable. They are 
designed by the most experienced camera 
makers in the world, are madein the largest 
and best equipped camera factory in the 
world, are fitted with lenses of the highest 
type, each one individually tested both by 
the lens maker and by our own testers, 
Kodaks are made by men with whom honest 
workmanship has become a habit, 

Fhere’s no dark-room in the Kodak system 
of picture making. The Kodak is complete 
ready to use with daylight loading film car- 
tridges—there's no extra investment in plate 
holders asin the case ofa plate camera. 

Kodak means photography with the bother 
left out—means good pictures, real value for 
your money. 

Catalogue free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co., 
435 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Lard—Best 
Compound 
Cooking oil, gal 


11% @12 
9% @10 
61 @64 


Dressed , pigs 
Dry D. S. ribs 
Hams, sugar-cured 


ooeee10% @ll 
10% @11% 
2-156 @15% 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
August 26. . 
Steers—Best, per cwt $7.25 @$7.75 | 
Medium to good 6.25@ 7.00 
Common to fair 4.50@ 5 
Heifers—Best, per cwt 5.75 @ 
Medium to good 5.00@ 5.5 
Common to fair 3.50@ 
Cows—Best, per 5.00@ 
Medium to good .25@ 
Common to fair .50@ 
Bulls—Per cwt. 50@ 5.0 
Calves—Extra, per .00@ 
Medium -00@ 
Dairy cows, per head .00@ 
Hogs—Best, per cwt .50@ 
Good -75@ 
Sows and stags 
Sheep—Best, per 
Common to fair 
Lambs 

















SAVANNAH-COTTON. 
(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editer 
The Cotton Record.) 
August 29. 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling 
Good middling 
Total sales—bales 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton 
Cottonseed meal, per ton.. 


‘Peach and Apple , 
‘Trees, 2c and up— 


Strawberry Plants and Shade Trees, Plum, 

+ Pear, Cherry, etc. Sell direct to planters. 
Save 50 per cent. Free Catalog. 

TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., 

- - Cleveland, 


Nominal , Dept. 8, * Tenn. 


$26 





The 
ing of 
tions 
new 


market has been weaker as the open- 
the new season progresses. Quota- 

have been changed to the basis of 

cotton, which, as previously noted, was | 


Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
college boys, and farmers. Easy 
big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


to sell and-« 








we under 
declined 

market is 
new crop 
frantic 


old crop, and in addition, have 
%ec more. This heaviness in the 
attributed to the rapid rush of 
in Texas, and the apparently 
eagerness to sell for anything that 
can be obtained. Holders keep on offering 
the cotton at successive concessions, thus 
turning the market into a competitive selling 
auction. It seems that there are a great only means @ 
many settlers in lower Textas, peop! ished yield, for such a crop is 
from continental Europe, and the money There is much talk of improv. 
they can get for their cotton, even eastern section, especialfy i 
reduced price, looks good to these thrifts it seems this improvement 
foreigners The crop was understood siderably exa 
be late, anc consequently is doubtless a 
hardly pre ed for such nonth or 
Although starting so much of last year 
year, it now looks like Galveston per cent. 
cotton this August report will call a halt 
year. Slsewhere the movement take too rosy a view outlook, 
ly as late was expected. and bring a much desired rally in the mar- 
ive about 1,000 ket. 


against about 25,000 
date a year ago. 
Crop accounts 
favorable, owing 
in lower Texas. 


bales to corresponding 


from the west are 
to the continued drought 
This hot dry weather there 
is resposible for the sudden rapid 
turity of the crop, and also for the rush of 
cotton. But it dimin- 
new 
the 
but 


§ short 
will get 30 
than le 
proves ful- 
Savannah has 
bales so far 


crop 





less 


ma- 
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Hl il 
| / Look for the 


Trade Mark onthe Tag. 
It its 


KEY TREE BRAND 


iis Genuine 


THOMAS PHOSPHATE 


| 
Witty 
Wide 
itt] 
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THE COE-MORTIMER CO. 


SPECIAL IMPORTERS 


NEW YORK CITY CHARLESTON, S. C. 





























mes {N EACH TOWN 
and district te 
tide and exe 
et a sample 1912 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents evgry- 
where are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special offer, 
NO MONEY REQU ULRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. eship to 
anyone, poywhere in in, the U. S. without a cent depostt in advance, prepay “tveight, and 
allow TE ’y FREE TRIAL during whichtime you may ride the bicycle and put 
it to any test you i ty If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it {s possible to make 
Hl at onesmall profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to fag 
middlemen’s pecs by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your 
% bicycle. OT BUY a bicycle or apair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
r % our catalogues per learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 
rat | when you receive our beautiful catalogue and stud 
(Mi YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED our superb models at the wonderful low prices we 
’ an make you, We sell the highest grade bicycles: s pares prices! than any other factory. We are 
Satished with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
under your own name plate at double our prices. hb toe filled the ap received. 
Le SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our saeee retail stores will 
’ be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
rear wheels, inner tubes, !amps. ¢ clometers, arts, repairs 
2 TIRES, COASTER BRAKE and everything i in the bicyc le lieak half Ad ent Aarti 
Al y / DO MOT WAIT—but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
¥ i) {uteresting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 
4 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.r-is7 CHICAGO, ILL. 
Tailoring Salesmen WANTED ¢ 


We want live, energetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 
in abusiness of their own. 










50 


ae 
















Oo canvassing; no experience re quired: no capital necessary. 
We furnish everything to start. Hundreds are making from $100 to $200 per month 
and expenses. e guarantee absolute satisfaction and take all the ris why o We 
are one of the largest woolen mills in the country and positively have the only 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. 
A great many of our 


men are making from $25 to $50 Every Week 


We furnish a complete agents’ outfit, ¢ consisting of large sample book (not [f 
a folder), order blanks, tape measures, advertising matter—.n fact every- 
ing essential to the conducting of a high-class tailoring business. 


tis sent express prepaid. Drop a postal 
Write today for this big outfit 1%’ sept sapress prepaid. Drop a postal 
We will start you at once on the road rey Busses. Be sure and write today. 


DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, DeptK, 300 Green St., Chicago 
Na eR 


facet a 






















And Your Suit 


| 
| 
OU can easily make big | 
money with our new co- | 
operative plan, showingour 
woul eampleeand snappy fashions | 
to yourfriends. It’ 
















Get 
} new. They'll boy, on sight, for one SS This 29 Write—right now—for our wonderful offer. 
Ed | eave them from $4 to $8, give them os Suit | It has startled the world! Get anobby suit 
the latest striking city fashions and | and a pocketful of money free! Taking 
the finest tailoring in the world. | orders for our grand tailoring from your 
| Your Own Suit for Nothing friends is as easy as rolling off a log. You 


by making enough on the first two or three 
orders t0 pay for it. Why notdress swell, 
get youg.clothes at a confidential, inside 
figure and easily inake from $5 to $10a 
day? Nomoney or experience needed. 
Agent’ scompleteoutfit sent FREE—t0rich 
“= woolensaniples—perfect measuring system 
—full instructions—everything necessary 
to start you in a big paying business. All 
. clothes made to measure. Remember 
fF; We Pay Express Charges 
nd take all the risk. Everything sent sub- 
ect to examination and approval before > pay- 
= mentis made, Clothes must fit and satisfy ¥ 
or your money back. Send nomoney—we 
furnish everything PREE. Just maila post- 
=: al today and the dollars will soon be flowing 
, your way. We appoint only one agent in a 
town, so write quick a, be the lucky man 
to get in on the big m 
i RELIABLE TAILORING COMPANY 
J s60 w. vd. 


can make $10 a day—many make more 


The Easy Way to Riches 
N/ Don't sweat and grind your life away for a bare 
living—get this free suit and casy money. Our suits 
y sell like hotcakes fo r $ 3to $10lessthan other houses. 


tee. Aletter or postal brings vai vibingeeaniale Ss, 
Wifashion plates, tape measure, instructions, ete. This 
Aisa goldmine ‘for you. And, remember, it’s all free. 
Dress Like a Prince for Nothing! 
One of our swell suits on your back will sell scores 
of others. Backed by our experience and money, 
you are bound to succeed. Our made-to-order suits 
and pants sell like wildfire. You don't have to be 
asalesman, You don’t need to be a judge of cloth- 
# ing. No experience necessary—we teach you, 

& ACT NOW! if you want to succeed, wear fine 
a clothesand hearthejingle of the coinin your pock- 
ot write for our big free offer. Your ONE big chance! Start your 
letter off NOW—this ve ry minute. We Prepay Express Charges, 
Every garment a union-made garment and bears the union label, 


REGAL TAILORING CO.,791 Regal Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


7, 
\ 7* 
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| be accomplished by doing a 


STORING, HANDLING AND MARKETING TOBACCO. 


Scme Points Which, if Observed, 
Grower Gets From His Crop. 


By R. R. Sla‘c, 

N the issue of this paper for July 
27, I gave my views regarding 
early marketing. Now in cases 
where early marketing was not re- 
sorted to, some provision must be 
made for storing the crop. This may 
little 


| repair work on an old out-building. 


| In many 
| used but it is very 


instances old barns are 
important to ses 
that these do not have leaky roofs. 
Many, and I must say the most up- 
to-date tobacco growers, have pack- 
houses built especially for storing 
,and handling the tobacco crop in. 
This is by far the best and most sat- 
isfactory way of storing and I wish 
to urge every grower who does not 
have this means to build such a 
| house, because, as we all know, the 
market is very changeable and the 
time will come when he will want to 
hold his crop for better prices. 

It is always best for a man to 
hold his tobacco until he gets his fall 
grain and cover crops sown. Tobac- 


/co may be selling unusually well at 


| so. Excessive moisture will 


the time for the sowing to begin but 
remember that men must have 
bread, horse feed is scarce, and good 
land hard to get at any price. As a 
rule, it is necessary for a farmer to 
hold at least a portion of his crop 
therefore as a rule, every farmer 
needs some good, dry storage. To- 
bacco might be selling now at eight 
cents and January 1 at 15 cents, yet 
it would not pay to hold a crop until 
preparation has been made for doing 
in a 


| very short while cause tobacco to 


mold which means a very decide! 
decline in the market value. Great 
precaution should also be used ita 
see that both stalks and stems 
thoroughly cured. Nothing will in- 
jure a bulk of tobacco any quicker 


ar 
are 


‘than having a lot of the stalks and 
| stems only half cured. 


i cutter and a cutter from a filler, et: 
| and in no case should this be int 


| grades made of the bright 


| about in. a low 


| ing; 


cape valve, and furnace. 


Care must be used in storing to- 
bacco, but when the stripping and 
sorting commences, both care and 
skill are necessary. The key to suc- 
cessful marketing is the proper se- 
lecting and tying of the different 
grades. Grading requires nothing 
less than a good, experienced judge 
of tobacco. The man who does this 
work must know a wrapper from 
rust- 
ed to inexperienced hands. 


Grading and Ordering. 


When the stripping commences, 
decide then as to how many grades 
it will be necessary to make. There 
are usually between four and seven 
tobaccos. 
If the quality and size of the crop 
will justify it, seven grades will 
bring better returns than five, be- 
cause even a fine wrapper scattered 
grade will not help 
the low grade to sell better; in fact, 
it will often injure its sale. The 

eaves should always be in good or- 
der—case or season—when stripped. 
There are several methods of order- 
namely by putting the tobacco 
in a pit, by using the old wood boil- 
er, or by using the modern metal 
boiler. The pit is very slow but 





‘does the work better than any other 


method; the wood boiler is both 
slow and unsatisfactory, since it 
lacks the good point of the pit; and 
for speed the metal boiler cannot be 
eaualed. In the quality of its work, 
however, it does not compare so fa- 
vorably with the pit. The metal 


| boiler is not very expensive and will 


prove a valuable machine to the 
large grower. It is made almost ex- 
actly alike that of a steam engine, 
having a steam and water guage, 
This ma- 


es- 


South Boston, Va. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Will Add to the Profits the 


chine is placed in a shed at the sids 
of the ordering room and the steam 
is conveyed to the tobacco by Means 
of a pipe. This method saves q great 
deal of time and labor but does not 
do the work quite so satisfactorily 
as the pit. Natural season js al- 
ways better than steam. When using 
steam to order tobacco, there is dam 
ger of oversteaming and changing 
the coler of the tobacco. 

in tying the hands 
good, smooth leaves 
lected for tie leaves, 
and 
Here, again, a few cents per pound 
may be added to the selling price, 
Neat, handsome bundles add a great 
deal to the value of tobacco when jt 
is placed upon the warehouse floor, 
After stripping and tying, hang the 
bundles upon sticks and place in the 
ordering room to be put in higher 
order, provided it is to be placed up. 
on the market at once; if not, put in 
bulk with the heads of the bundles 
out until ready to market. Tobacco 
put in bulk when in order must be 
turned every few days to prevent 
heating. Pack the tobacco on the 
wagon, keeping each grade separate, 
and cover with a heavy cloth to pre 
vent drying. 


or bundles, 
should be se: 
neatly folded, 


Things to Remember About Markets, 

The marketing question has been 
disturbing the business world for 
untold ages and never yet has been 
finally and fully answered. It is of 
vital interest to every man and es 
pecially to the farmer. He should 
study the conditions, changes, ete, 
of his market, make himself ae 
quainted with the buyers, aid find 
out What is most in demand upon 
his market. If he does this, he will 
be better able to supply their needs, 
consequently he will get a far bet- 
ter price for the product. A great 
deal of good, sound judgment is 
needed to market a crop successfully 
since even the weather affects the 
prices. For instance, prices may be 
unusually high during a dry cold 
spell but just let a warm rain come 
and they tumble. There is nothing 
mysterious or hard to understand 
about this. Farmers cannot handle 
their tobacco when the weather is 
dry and cold but when it becomes 
damp and warm, everybody tries to 
rush his tobacco to market think- 
ing that the former prices will hold. 
Nor are the buyers to blame for the 
decrease in prices. The market is 
full and overflowing with all grades 
and varieties of tobacco and they can 
get all that they can handle, and 
more too, at a much lower price. 
They are only human and it is not 
in human nature to give a fortune 
for an article that can be purchased 
for a song. From the foregoing, it 
may clearly be seen that every farm- 
er should prepare his tobacco for 
market as early as posible; hold it 
until an opportune time; and then 
put it on when it will sell to the best 
advantage. 


What to Do With Tobacco Land. 


And now, after harvesting the to- 
bacco from a field, what is to be done 
with this land? As a rule, wheat fol- 
lows tobacco. This past year, the 
wheat crop in most sections was @ 
complete failure and no one wishes 
to see a repetition of this year’s crop. 
We can avoid another failure if we 
will only put forth the proper effort. 
It is said, and on good authority, that 
our greatest wheat pest, the Hes- 
sian fly will not injure wheat which 
has been sowed on limed land. Sow 
the wheat early, give the land a good 
application of lime, use good fertil- 
izer, and you will have no reason to 
fear results. 
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Making fhe Home Grounds 
Attractive. 





Nothit 1g Can Take the Place 
(Continued from page 19.) 4 
i in your neighborhood. The | { r an 
pnp a ae nurserymen sell | of Swee 


‘k, but the person who | ; ; 
good yids - little about anything of | The sweet charm of organ music appeals to the finest sentiments of 
knows very id t depend on the the human heart, bringing into your home-life an influence so wonder- 
the kind should not oe in their| fully potent for good—making for refinement and education—that its 
highly colored descriptions | > | trué value can never be measured in mere money. a 
catalogs in making out a list to be | The Adler Organ, combining as it does, all the tonal qualities of a 
used. | Small orchestra, is a never-failing source of real pleasure to all those for- 
It is always advisable to obtain the | tunate enough to be brought within the enchanting circle of its influence. 

‘oes aS Near your own home as pos- Think what satisfaction it would be to you, personally, to sit 
— If you have plenty time to | down when the day is done and listen to your daughter play—to 
sible. y ou can start them | gather around the organ in the twilight and, to its sweet accom- 
grow the trees, i the tree just | P@niment, sing the dear, old songs we love. 
from seed and shape | The ability to play the organ is an accomplishment which every child 

would like to have it. How-| should have—and which any child, or adult, can easily acquire in & short time, 
as you rant to take all of | I know there are hundreds of thousands of home- 
ever, few people want to ; 1 loving families who would like to own an organ, bat who 

* ‘ y as large | eel tha s out o e question, because 0 ne pre- 
this time, Sen ts gt with pi | vailing high prices. To you, music lovers, to you 
a tree as P ? 
as soon as possible. It is not ad- 


particularly, I want to say that I have 
a plan whereby you can afford any 
visable to try to start with a very | ee you may 

large tree, as the transplanting will 

be such a severe shock that the 

growth will be checked for several 
years if not for all the time. The 


a 
best place to obtain trees is in the | \ Z wie 
woods on your own place. The oaks, | Y j r 1A) 


AA \\ 





























—Convenient Payment Plan To Suit Everyone 


Read Every Word of My Personal Statement to You 
And Learn All About My 30-Day-Home- Trial, No Money Down, Direct-From-Factory- 
To-Home Selling Plan Which is Sweeping the Country Like Wild-Fire, Resulting in Most Stu- 
pendous Nation- Wide Organ Sale Ever Known, Banishing All Competition. Whirlwind of Orders. 


I Have No Agents or Middlemen 30 Days Free Trial In Your Home 

Just think of it—you couldn’t buy an Adler Organ from an agent or dealer Adler Organs are quality organs—I_haven’t had one returnedin a dozen 
even if you offered double our price, all cash. When you buy an Adler Organ, years—but that you may satisfy yourself and see and tcst and compare it with 
the famous World’s Fair Prize Winner—you just take ashort cut and buy di- other organs in your neighborhood, this 30-Day Free Trial offer is made at my 
rect from the $500,000 Adler Organ Factory, the greatest in existence, on my expense. If the organ docs not prove my claims—send it back. I will pay tha 


“Direct-From-Factory-To-Home” Selling Plan freight—and your trial does not cost you a penny—and I also give you a binding 
and you get your organ at the very lowest, wholesale net factory price—putting Cne Full Year Approval Test 


all the ‘‘in-between’”’ fellows’ profits into your own pocket and saving at least Play on any Adler Organ for one full year—then if it does not prove all 
.75, besides obtaining an organ not to be equaled anywhere at any price. that I claim for it in my big Free Organ Book, ship it back to me at my expenee 


d I will cheerfully refund every cent you have paid. 
Send No Money In Advance - 
Adler trusts you no matter where <7 = All you have to dois to send You Have Alli The Time You Want To Pay 


and address on the coupon below (or on a postal) and receive a co) 

Bing be free Organ Soke Sect any dlr Organist pleas oo mest alt gp, Have, No, Salesmen—No Collectors , 
will send it.on approval without one cent of money in advance. ean buy it on my extended credit pian, especially arranged to suit your conven- 
ience—the most liberal ever devised — pay small amounts once a month, every 
a Be BE ae ree a three or six months as you choose. I also make a Special Fall Payment Propo- 
Bition, My big Free Organ Book tells you all about it. ’" 

CYRUSY. ADLER, Pres., Adler Organ Co., | 

3368 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 

me a copy of your Wonderful Free 


50-Year Guarantee Bord 
Send . 
Illustrated Adler Organ Book and Special Offer. 


maples, and elms may be found 
growing wild in almost any section 
of the South, and there are certainly 
no better trees to be found any- 
where than these three. 

Such trees as the oaks and the, 
hickories have long tap-roots and | 
very few fibrous roots, and, before | 
they are dug up from the woods for 
transplanting they should be given 
special treatment. This consists | 
of digging around the young tree 
and filling in the place with fine 
and rich soil. Dig the trench about 
one foot wide and two or more feet | 
deep, starting the trench a foot or. 
more from the base of the tree, de- | 
pending on the size of the tree. This | 
should be done about one or two} 
years before you are ready to trans- | 
plant the tree. This will cause a 
great many of the small and fine | 
roots to develop and make trans- 
planting easy. This treatment should | 
be given any tree that possesses a | 
long tap-root and only a few fibrous 
roots. All such trees are difficult to | 


transplant. | 
It Pays to Read. | 

MADE my first crop for myself | 
last year. I farmed for father 
when a boy, but as most others, I 
had only a turning plow to work 


with, Last year I read three farm | Tonight's 


papers and under the most adverse 
conditions—no tocls, no land clear- s 
ed—I bought turners and harrows the Night 
and went ahead. I did as you people 7 

said to, ‘Go deep in winter and shal- ¥ 

low in summer.” It rained and) to rite 
rained, but I kept on till late in| 
August and certainly succeeded. 


| 
Made about 400 bushels corn and | 
plenty peanuts, cotton, hay, etc. I | 

| 




















Its the biggest and best and strongest guarantee ever put on any musical 
, instrument. This beyond all doubt is the crowning climax of the most liberal 
% offer ever made by any responsible manufacturer. Over 85,000 homes have been 


made happy by Adler Organs being placed in them under this liberal guarantee, 
Send Me Your Name Today—Coupon Or Postal 


., _No matter whether you are considering buying an organ right now—or not— 
if youare a lover of music and would like to own an organ sometime, let me send 
From Factory you my big Free Illustrated Adler Organ Book, the best book of its kird ever 
published—and the fairest and most liberal selling plan ever thought out. 


, . The F 
tain $500,000 Adler Factory CYRUS L. ADLER, Pres’t., Adler Organ Co., 
a; —Greatestln Existence 3368 West Chestnut Street, Louisville, Ky. 





















Taxpayers, county officials, road builders, etc., can 
save money, time and labor by using American Ingot Iron 
Corrugated Culverts. They outlast all other metal culverts. 
First cost low—maintenance nothing. Spring freshets won't 
‘wash out, Crack or break them, like bridges and other culverts. 


Frost or Rust Won’t Harm This Culvert 


Concrete, stone, tile or brick culverts are smashed by Jack'Frost. American Ingot Iron Culverts are 
unharmed. These culverts are mo¢ made of steel but American J/ngot Jron—guaranteed 99.84% pure, 
Steel, on account of its impuritics, rusts and corrodes quickly. American Ingot Iron, due to its purity, 
resists rust for many years. This is why American Ingot Iron Culverts outlast steel culverts many 

times over. Easy to install—never out of order, 

















SRW O ROSCOE CROC ROOM RTO OCCURS 
e : a 
-AMERICAN INGOT IRON 
es. 

‘Garnted CULVERTS seem 


SP CVO OP eee SCeSse Teese Teese ee Ce eee SORTS SEH EE 


raised my own meat. 
I talked for you all along the way. 


efheoenvnrver 























I can’t say too much for you people | - p CZ 
and what you are doing for the coun- | Death ma Dirty Well ~~ 
try and it certainly does worry me} . , 


to find people, and I find them all 
along, who will say that the paper 
is O. K., to read, but that you people 
just sit up in the shade and write 
for the money you get out of it. I 
can’t tell you how much good I got 
out of your paper and especially an 
issue like last week. It is simply 
the best one I ever read. The pieces 
on cutting corn, sowing rye, and 
that drainage proposition, and many | 
others were good as could be for 
people all about me if they wbuld 
just read and heed. | 
I have seven acres of rough, | 
stumpy land that does not suffer | 
from hot weather if cultivated well, | 
You people said harrow, and har-| 
| 


It’s more dangerous than a dirty kitchen. 

If your well and roof both leak, fix your well first, by using our cor- 

rugated galvanized Rust Resisting Iron Well Casing. Easy to install, 

Keeps out tree roots, worms, snakes, and surface water. Made any 

diameter and length at a very reasonable price. 
There is only one “American Ingot Iron.” 

None other as pure. Beware of imitations. 


THE DIXIE CULVERT & 
| METAL CO. 


ATLANTA - GEORGIA 








Start 
Your Letter 
Off. Tonight! 


























American \ 
ingot Iron May Be Ha ' 
Sheets, Plates, Roofing and Fence Wire 


Tow I have done and the cotton cer- 











tainly does show it. 
= 2 Ea - i oe - de rhere 

T. L. ARNOLD. In feeding beef cattle cottonseed Enclosed find subscription for one year We are always glad to tell readers = r 
? P from time other ceased. Your paper is of to buy things not advertised—if we know. 

hulls and meal the custom is to feed immense value to aid Southern farmers. I Often we do not know. A little ad in our 

from three to five pounds of hulls to read it with much pleasure, and gain much ange will nearly always 


benefit—A. E. Calhoun, Judge Crimina) Farmers’ Exchang 
one pound of meal. Court, Atlanta, Ga. brings results. 


Mantee, Miss. 


Remember, Wwe answer all questions on 
farming by mail. 

















PLANT FOODS NEEDED FOR 
BIG WHEAT YIELDS 


Wheat requires Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash. The 
Nitrogen to grow the straw—the Phosphoric Acid and Potash to 
grow the Grain. 

The fertilizer must be mixed in just the right proportions, 
so as not to give too rank a growth of straw or light a yield of 
grain, 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


HIGH GRADE 


FERTILIZERS 


Are the fertilizers for those who want big crops. They have 
produced more big wheat yields than any other fertilizers. 

For the formulas are made by men who know what food the 
wheat crop requires and the needs of Southern soils. They are 
mixed to feed the right food at the right time in the right pro- 
portions. 

If you haven’t received your copy of the latest Virginia-Caro- 
lina Year Book or Almanac, ask your fertilizer dealer for one, or 
write to nearest sales office and a copy will be mailed you FREE. 





SALES OFFICES 


Richmond, Va. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga, 
Savannah, Ga, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Shreveport, La. 


SALES OFFICES 


Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Montgomery, Ala, 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Durham, N.C, 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 


























The summer crops tax the fertility of your 
land, and leave the soil acid. 

Then the fertilizer you used made it 
more so, 


Thus, the soil is in poor condition, and 
the acidity needs to be neutralized in order 
to produce the big wheat yields. 


Apply Lee’s Prepared 
Agricultural Lime. 


This lime is specially prepared and contains 
potash and other ingredients essential to plant 
growth. 

It neutralizes the acidity of the soil, makes 
humus, and makes the dormant phosphoric acid 
and potash i in your soil available. 

It dissolves vegetation quicker than rock lime, 
and less is required. ‘Thus you save handling, 
hauling and freight. 

Our interesting booklet and name of nearest 
dealer sent free to every farmer. 


A. 8. Lee & Sons’ Co., Inc. 


Dept. B Richmond, Va. 


Pe aA UGS 


a ee 5. 


amen e Eee 


ASL SIMS 


INCORPORATED 
®icHMOND:-VA- 
FOR SALE BY : , 
i Also manufacturers of Lee’s Special Wheat 
Muy, Fertilizer, Lee’s High Grade Bone and Potash, 


nd importers of Thomas Basic Slag Phosphate. 








|| TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS | 





To Prevent Blindness. 


Y ALL means the most prolific 
single cause of blindness is oph- 
thalmia neonatorum, or ‘babies’ 
sore eyes.” This is an affliction that 
overtakes a child within a few days 
of birth and that is likely, unless 





stroy the vision incurably within a 
short time. It appears, indeed, so 
early in life and runs its dreadful 
course so swiftly that many ignorant 
mothers are unaware of what has 
really taken place and believe firmly 
that their children were ‘born 
blind.” The schools for the blind 
throughout the country shelter a 
large number of children thus cata- 




















Blind children, doomed to a lifetime of 
darkness because of ignorance and neglect 
when they were born. 
loged, whereas in fact congenital 
blindness is known to be a very rare 
thing. These conjectural cases, to- 
gether with the thousands definitely 
known to have suffered from oph- 


— 


man beings might have been saved 
from their fate and the prevention 
is of sensational simplicity. All that 


measure, a single drop:of a solution 
of silver nitrate. Should the disease 


medical attention is imperative. 
—Review of Reviews. 


someone. 





Make Your Laundry Soap. 














| FINE- | “Every Time You See a Rooster 
NATURAL &:x°; PHOSPHATE | | | Think 
Add 50 to 100% THE RELIABLE Increase your f GROUND 95% ? CONTAINING 
to the productive LAND crop yields 50 to THROUGH fj 1 
wo] Capacity of your f 
: manure by apply 
/ ing only 20c 














75% by applying { 
$1.25 worth per 100 MESH SCREEN | PHOSPHORUS 
acre to the soil 


direct. Leading 80% THROUGH 





worth to each ton 
.ment Stations confirm 
this, as our free Book- 


of manure. 
os for free — 
sit i} 
Matting 98 about & let shows. Address. 


THE FARMERS GROUND ROCK PHOSPHATE CO.Tewmessee 


AGENTS ; Big SELLER | 





THIS AD. WILL NOT SELL A POUND 
OF GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK. 


& But if you are seeking a method by which to 
increase the yields of your crops and main- 
4 tain the fertility of your soil, it should bring 
mus your name, and give us the opportunity 
to prove that your land needs more phos- 
phorus, and that you should buy this ele- 
m@ ment in the form of Ground Phosphate Rock. 
Write us. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO., 
Ground Rock Dep'’t., Columbia, Tenn. 

























SCREEN DOOR 
CHECK 


Demonstrate and 
 saleis made. Stops P 
EASY SALES.~ BIG PROFITS | 
the door. Dozen can ¢ Demonstrating sample free ¢ 
be carried in pocket. a he workers. Write at once, | 
THOMAS MFG. Co., 9655 Barny St., Dayton, O. | 


the bang and saves 









' 


Agricultural Exper 200 MESHSCREEN ‘XN j > ACID, 















laundry soap. There are enough 











a proper remedy is applied, to de- | 


Editorial Comment: The Review 
of Reviews might have gone further 
and told that most of the blindness 
of young children is due directly or 
indirectly, to one of the common dis- 
eases which we all know of, but of 
which the conventionalities demand 
that little be said. It seems hard 
that a little child should thus be af- 
flicted for the sins of his father, but 
Natures’s laws may not be broken 
without suffering on the part of 


NE may save a neat little sum 
each year by making one’s own 


beeves killed on most farms each 
year, if the tallow is saved, and prop- 
erly rendered, to provide the grease 
needed in making soap to last the 
year round. Then, the only cost is 
the lye, and the short time it takes 
to make the soap. Anyone may make 
good soap by closely following the 
directions given on each can of lye. 
Then when the soap is done, before 
jt hardens, stir in a small amount of 





cowpeas or soy beans in one ops 


earn dollars for you. 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE 
YORK, PA, 





KEYSTONE 
Pea and Bean Harvester and Thresher, 


Stop! Out of date methods are 
ing you to lose profits. 

A post card addressed to us will] bring 
descriptive circular and prices of the 
machine which harvests and thresheg 


and saves 95 per cent of the crop. 
One cent invested can be made to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, | | 


— ATTENTION — 


PEA GROWERS | 


caus- 


ration 


co. 














thalmia neonatorum, form together | 
a shocking total:—yet all these hu- | 


is necessary is to place in the baby’s | 
eye at birth, as a precautionary | 


manifest itself, prompt and skillful | 





\ any perfume desired. This keeps the | 


so objectionable to some. After 
{the soap hardens, cut out in blocks 
| and put in the shade to dry. One not 
| only has the satisfaction of saving 


pe from smelling of tallow, which 
| 













PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 





MRS. C. G. TUNSTALL. 


some pin-money, but also that of 
IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- | Knowing the soap they use is made | 
TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL | from nice, clean grease. 


Rates and schedules in same proportion 
from all intermedis ions. 
Returning, special train will leave Rich- 
mond 8:00 p.m. Thursday, Sept. 12, 1912 
Separate coaches for colored people. 
| For detailed information, ask your agent, 
ONES, 





OPERATED BY 


(One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 


DOES WORK 
AT HALF 
THE COST 


The Call- Wat to. Ce 


RICHMOND, Ze 





The UNIT Road Machine] 











Farm Machinery 


The latest in Mowers, steel 
and brass bearings all round, Rak 


ders, Corn Harvesters, Hay Presse 


belt and horse-power. 
Water systems of al) kinds. 
Repairs for all kinds of macl 
Write for circular. 


WIRTZ & HERNLEN, - Augusta, Ga, 


Pitman 
e, Ted- 
s, both, 


hines. — La 








A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines” “a 


breaking less than 2 per cent. Also threshes 
Oats. The machine I have been looking for 


—Prof W. F. Barer: *‘A machine that will meet evg 


Wheat 
20 years,” 


demand.’’—Prof. A. Morgan, Tenn. ee ae 
“ey 


tion. Nothing ties it. Booklet *A‘’ 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER (0., 


Morristown, Tenn. 








se5e8 ADM s ADMIRAL™s SELF FEEDER SRE 


ADMIRAS. 2-MAN PRESS 





Are the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break-& 
ing colts, 








jogging 
trotting-bred horses, exercising dra 





ft horses, 


and for rural mail carriers for one horse 


or @ pair. Not the cheapest but 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 


the best. 


W. 8S. FRAZIER & CO., - AURORA, ILL 





FLODIDA ORANGE and Grapé 
rect from grove to consumer. Orang 
box, Grapefruit $4 box, f. o b. 


fruit. di- 
2.50 


ise 


7) 





( Srders 





booked now for shipment in November and 

December. State whether by express oF 

freight. Address, The Altoona Lumber & 

Mercantile Co. Altoona, Florida. 

New 40-poaund 

feather bed and 

ea er e S§ pair of pillows 
fo 


$10.0 


0. 


r 
THE STOKES COMPANY, Burington, N. C. 





EXCURSION 


To Richmond Va., via Southern 


Railway, 


Tuesday, September 10th. 


Don’t miss this last opportunity to visit 


the historic Capital of Dixie. 
Two whole days and nights 
mond, affording ample time in 


in Rich- 
which to 


make side trip to Washington, D. C., also 
Baltimore and other points of interest 


Schedule of this excursion and vé 


round trip rates as folle we: 


Leave Raleig i: Ce § 
Leave Gibsonvill 7 
Leave Burlington $ : 
Leave Graham .... 8:17 a.m. 
oc 
8 
g 





Leave Mebane . 
Leave Hillsboro 
Leave Chapel Hill 
Leave Durham . oe | 0a.m 
Leave Oxford ..... 11:45 a.m 
Leave Keysville... 2:10 p.m. 





| or write, J. GQ a 
Travelling Passenger Agent, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Saturday, September 7, 1912.] 














ROOFING 








Roof Your Building With 


Edwards 


“REO” 
= 


No Freight! No Repairs! No Painting! 
No Labor Cost! No Extras of Any Kind? 
Write for Low Prices! 


nuine “REO” Steel Shingle roof at the 
wy: of factory making, plus one small 
profit! : Z 
ons and get low price on com- 
oited po wi be amazed at how cheaply, 
easily and quickly you can have a No. ] roof. 


Outwear Four Ordinary Roofs 


Edwards ‘‘REO” Steel Shingles far outwenr best 
cedar shingles, corrugated iron or composition pa- 
per roofing. The Edwards ‘*Tightcote”’ process of 
galvanizing and the Edwards Interlocking Devico 
do the trick. They multiply the life of a roof by 
four. And remember, no freight to pay, no extra 
materials to buy, no workmen to hire, no tools to 
borrow. Just nail ‘‘REO’’ Shingles on yourself with 
a hammer—right over sheathing or old roof. 


Our $10,000 Guarantee Against Lightning 


Edwards ‘‘REO”’ Steel Shingles are not only rust-proof, 
rot-proof and weather-proof, but are also fire- 
proof. You get a signed guarantee against loss by light- 
ning backed by $10,000 bond. e also guaran safe, 
prompt deliveries any place in the U. S. 


. . 
Postal Brings Catalog and Factory Prices 
Don’t buy roofing material of ANY kind till 
you've had our Factory Prices and Catalog, 
which explains our famous ‘‘Tightcote’’ Process. A postal 
bringsall. Giveroofdimensionsif youcan. Butifyou can't, 
send postal anyway for Prices and Catalog. 974 (84) 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
924-974 Lock Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 























For your stock 
8 means increased 
’ : profits for yourself. 
The ideal material for both temporary 
and permanent building construction is 


| Apollo 


Galvanized Roofing 
and Siding 


Reasonable in cost, high in quality, strong and 
lasting—and sold by weight. Our book “Better 
Buildings” gives full information, and is valuable 
toyou. Write for acopy to-day—it is sent free. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
GENERAL OFFices: PITTSBURGH, Pa. 












‘Don’t Dread Fire 


Protect your home and buildings. 
Discard the wooden shingles. 


Use Metal Roofing 


Learn about the Annis Patent Saflok for V- 
crimp, corrugated or cluster shingle roofing. 
' Something New. Nail hoads covered; no wood 
, Strips; no skilled labor needed. 
Ty 





Lightning - proof, 
fire- proof, leak- 
proof, wear-proof, 
Lowers insurance 
rate. Very hand- 
some. You need go 
Just te Chattanooga | 
—no further—for 

H roofing. Nothing yer 
better in the Uni- CORRE AE ED, 
i ted States. Get | 
the lowest freight | 
rate. Quick ship- i | 








>=. 

rr 
mm 
as 





ments and high- | 
est quality. . < 

Sit down now and write for metal roofing facts— 
learn how to ‘protect your property from fire and 
Get roofing that will last a lifetime. 


Chattanooga Roofing and Foundry Co. 
Sent. A. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 




































































ENDORSEMENT OF PROF. 
MASSEY. 

Years ago I tried the artificial cultures 

legume bacteria sent out by the 


W. F. 


Department 


of Agriculture without any result of value. 
I tried another commercial culture known 
as Nitrogen, also without any profitable re- 


sults. In both cases the bacteria had evi- 
dently not survived. 
These experiments made me very doubt- 


ful of the value of any of the artificial cul- 
tures, and when farmers began to write to 
me asking about the latest of these cultures, 
known as Farmogerm, I advised them that 
I had no faith in artificial cultures of le- 
gume bacteria, and*they should go very slow 
in testing it until they found that the claims 
made for it were true. 

But of late I have carefully investigated 
these claims. I have seen the results of the 
inoculation of the seed of the legumes with 
this culture and have made an expcriment 
with it myself. I was disposed to look with 
some favor on the article as soon as I saw 
the means adopted for the preservation and 
transportation @f the bacteria. I never saw 
a more ingenious, scientific method used for 
the preservation of the bacteria and keeping 
them completely protected from other forms 
than in the curiously aerated vials in which 
the bacteria are sent out. It struck me at 
once as the only really scientific way to 
transport and kecp them alive, while the in- 
genious means for furnishing air while ex- 
cluding other germs convinced me that there 
was a man who not only understood labora- 
tory methods of breeding but had devised a 


plan for their safe transportation and life 
for a long time which made it far more cer- 
tain that the bacteria would be living and 
growing when they reached the hands of 
the farmer. 


That this culture will wonderfully increase 
the number of the nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
on the legumes, I no longer have any doubt, 
and I am satisfied that here at last we have 
a handy and certain means for the inocula- 


«| TWO 


tion of the seed of the different legumes 
that will introduce immensely more and 
more vigorous bacteria than any other | 
method I am acquainted with. Especially 


in the specimens of hairy vetch grown from | 


the seed on which the Farmogerm was used, 
and the nodules are wonderfully abundant 
and of large size and the difference between 
these and the plants grown without the 
oculation is very marked not only in 
growth and the size of the nodules but 
the vastly superior growth of the 
themselves, showing that there has been a 
very decided increase of nitrogen assimila- 
tion. 

I am now, after being a “doubting Thom- 
as,’” ready to recommend the use of Farmo- 
germ to the farmers for the inoculation of 
legume seed. f. F. MASSEY. 


the 
in 





ANOTHER AUTHORITY 

State College of Agriculture of Georgia. 

The Coe-Mortimer Company, 
Charleston, S. 
Gentlemen:—I wish to state that the re- 
sults of our experiment, in Brooks County, 
with Farmogerm on vetch gave us most 
gratifying results." Where the seed were in- 
oculated we got a growth of vetch fully 
three feet tall and a perfect stand was 
maintained to maturity. Where the seed 
were not inoculated they generally came up 
properly but soon died. 


GC: 


in- | 


plants | 


At maturity not | 


more than five per cent of the plants could | 


be found and none 
inches high. These seed were 
early spring with oats. The growth of the 
oats when the vetch had been inoculated 
was much more vigorous and had a long 
growing season. This was due doubtless to 
the nitrogen gathered by the vetch and util- 
ized by the oats during its growing season. 
Yours very truly, LOY E. RAST, 
Instructor in Agronomy. 


of them more than six | 
sown in the | 


| 
| 
| 
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A FARMOGERM ENDORSEMENT 


AND ADVERTISEMENT 


947 


MINUTES TALK WITH YOU 





You have been reading our ‘‘Ads.’”’ You already know that FARM- 
OGERM is a preparation of bacteria used to treat the seeds of the dif- 
ferent legumes, such as clovers, peas, beans, alfalfa, vetch, etc., for the 
purpose of increasing the growth of these plants and adding to their 
power of storing Nitrogen in the soil. If you have taken the trouble to 
talk with some people who think they know about it, and don’t, they 
may have told you it was alla fake. The same class of people twenty- 
five years ago, said the same thing of Commercial Fertilizers. When you 
hear that kind of talk, just consider what the evidence is—Experiment 
Stations and Colleges in fifteen States have proved its value and twenty- 
six hundred farmers in the South are using FARMOGERM this year. 
Four years ago, it took two months to sell twenty-five. 


Now we wish to tell you how and why you should use FARMOGERM 
this Fall. We take it for granted that you know the benefit of keeping 
your land covered with a Winter crop, but it makes a big difference 
what the crop is. A grain crop exhausts the plant foods in your soil and 
increases your spring fertilizer bill proportionately. Now why not grow 
winter crops of greater value and build up your land at the same time? 
If there is any one thing that we need in the South today, it is more For- 
age and Hay crops. Did you know that twenty pounds of Hairy Vetch 
seed, treated with FARMOGERM and planted with your Oats, would pro- 
duce one of the richest and best hay crops that can be grown? This hay 
would be even richer in protein matter than alfalfa. One of our 
Farmogerm customers, Mr. C. C. Hindman, of Pelzer, S. C., grew 5860 
pounds of dried Vetch hay per acre. He used FARMOGERM and 409 
pounds of Thomas Phosphate. This looks like a pretty good proposi- 
tion with hay selling at thirty dollars a ton. The best part of it was that 
after he harvested this crop and turned under the roots his land was 
richer than it was last Fall. 


Crimson Clover is another land-builder, particularly when the seeds 
have been inoculated with FARMOGERM. 


Many a farmer points with pride to a field of Clover, Vetch or Al- 
falfa and explains that it took him three years to get a good stand. You 
can secure the same result the first season if you inoculate the seed with 
FARMOGERM, as FARMOGERM supplies the bacteria that it took him 
three years to develop in his land, and even then you can get better re- 
sults from High-Bred Bacteria than he can ever get from the kind he 
has worked so hard to secure. Just think of it! A few moments’ extra 
work means a bigger and better crop and a large increase in Nitrates in 
your land and all this for an expenditure of Nine dollars for enough for 
five acres. 


You believe in crop rotation don’t you? Then why not carry out 
this idea by rotating your legume crops as well as crops of other kinds. 
Cowpeas are a mighty good thing, but it is a mistake to rely on this one 
legume when there are so many others of equal or greater value and 
your land needs a change. 


Write us for cur Farmogerm Book No. 9 that tells all about it. 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, — 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 








employment during the summer and 
fall months should correspond with 
our Circulation Department. We will 
pay well for the securing of new sub- 
scriptions and the renewal of old 
ones. 
make good money at this work. 
Write today to Circulation Manager, 
The Progressive Farmer, 


A Chance to Make Money 


Young people who wish profitable 


Energetic boys and girls can 


for full 
particulars, and get ready at once 
for the subscription season. 
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Spotless 










We offer Genuine Spotless Rubber Roofing, the same high 
grade we have sold for years, at greatly reduced prices this fall. 
chance for thrifty farmers to get a long-service rubber roofing at a 
Rubber Roofin 
ooks like rubber, feels like rubber, wears like 
It is full weight, full length, perfect roofing, one piece to the 


t ‘ Satisfaction \ 
this ad or write for free samples and special roofing folder. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 


CONTAINS -& : 
iron. ; 
NO TAR} roll. Prices include nails and cement. 
hs little freight, quick delivery 
Square FEE! 
Comper, pitt 






A 
is rubber fin- 


Shipped from Richmond, 
guaranteed. Order from 








Richmond, , Virginia 





SOW RY E 


The Progressive Farmer recommends that you sow 
rye. I have 500 bushels of fine new rye seed. 
Write quick. Also 


500 Bushels New Rye 4,000 Rolls Bagging 
8,000 Bundles Ties 10,000 Cotton Sheets 

5,000 Bushels Peanuts 2,000 Barrels Flour - 

500 Bundles HoopIron 700Spirit Barrels 


Corn, Hay, Meal, Rice, Lard, Sheeting, Canned Goods, 
and all other goods usually carried in a 
Wholesale Grocery. 

















D. L. GORE COMPAMY 
120, 121, 122, 123, 124 North Water Street, 
WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Nos. 














Too Slow to Live. Time for Silence. 


Governor Dix, at a dinner in Albany, was It was a beautiful night, and Ole, who 
congratulated on his veto of the milk bill. had screwed up courage to take Mary for 
Of this bill, which would have permitted a ride, was carried away by the magic of 
the lowering of the standard of milk purity, the night. rs 
the governor said: “The bill would be a “Mary,” he asked, ‘will you marry me? 
long step backward in the fight for a pure “Yes, Ole,’ she answered softly. ; 
milk, and he who can’t see this must be as Ole lapsed into a silence that was pain- 
slow as Cornelius Husk of Quag. “I always ful to his fiancee. 
said old Corn Husk was slow,’ said_ one At last she said desperately, “Ole, why 
Quag man to another. ‘Why, what's he don't you say something?” | 
been doin’ now;’ the other asked. ‘Got him- “Ay tank,” said Ole, “they bane too 
self run over by a hearse.’’’—Exchange, much said already.’*-—Success Magazine. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Tremendous Slaughter of Brand New Wire and Roofing 


l-S-T-E-D)-) 


Yes,—All Special Sale Records BUSTED Wide Open 


S-M-A-S-H 


Go Roofing Prices!! 


Never before have you been able to participate in a Roofing sale such as this. This opportunity 
came about in an unusual manner. It is out of the ordinary channels of manufacturing and selling. 
We only have a limited quantity at this slaughter price, subject to prior sale or reservation. 


Corrugated Steel Roofing 
11/4, Cents Per Square Foot 


You, who read this, will instantly realize that here is your lucky chance of a lifetime to buy the 
best roofing in the world at a mere fraction of its real value. Now here’s the reason: Our enormous 
buying power enabled us recently to pick up for spot cash a stock of this Brand New, Perfect, Corr- 
ugated Steel ““V’”’ Crimped and Standing Seam Roofing and Brick Siding at a tremendous sacrifice 
*way under what it is actually worth. 


Immediate cash needed, made possible this purchase—couldn’t wait—we had the ready cash— 


their loss was our customers’ gain—“‘it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.” Just another chapter 
added to the long list of Chicago House Wrecking Co.’s Famous Special Bargain Sales. We pass this 


Go Wire Prices!! 


Barb Wire, Woven Wire Fencing—Smooth Galvanized Wire—Telephone Wire—Nails and Stapleg 
are a part of the most stupendous, sacrifice, slaughter purchase ever made in the history of thig 
kind of merchandising. As long as it lasts, we will dispose of it at prices heretofore unheard of, 


Brand New Wire Fencing 
Less Than 1c Per Running Foot 


Every reader of this paper knows us. Most of you have purchased something or other from us 
that saved you money, and, whatever it was, it must have proved satisfactory, because we handle 
only absolutely brand new, dependable merchandise. Our regular prices are wonderful money- 
savers, because we buy our goods at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales, Factory Overstocks, etc. But 
once in a while we run across something very unusual even for us, and are able to offer what may be 
fairly called a truly extraordinary sale. When this happens, our hundreds of thousands of custom- 
ers find themselves in position to net a tremendous saving of brand new, top notch quality goods 





wonderful purchase of roofing along to you now at our usual advance of one small added profit. 


that if bought in the regular way would cost them two or three times our low bargain prices. You 
will realize the wonderful opportunity when we tell you that during this sale you can buy 





Corrugated Steel Roofing | 
Practically Indestructible 


There is nothing else that compares with Corrugated Steel 
for REAL PROTECTION.’ It makes a lifelong roof. Outlasts 
all other kinds of roofing many times. It’s fire, rain, frost, wind, sun 
and lightning-proof—warmer in winter—cooler in summer —and, 
under ordinary circumstances, it can’t leak, rot, warp or taint rain 
water. Youcan absolutely depend upon it that Corrugated Steel is 
the most perfect material for roofing, siding and ceiling ever known. 


Galvanized Steel Roofing At 
214c Per Square Foot 


Another big Steel Roofing Bargain. 35,000 squares, very highest 
grade, specially coated, corrugated galvanized roofing and siding, made 
of specially prepared steel of a quality superior to anything before 
produced. Practically rust proof and will last a lifetime. Full size 
sheets; we will furnish it in suitable lengths forany purpose. Only 
a limited quantity, so we urge you to send us your order immediately 
without waiting to write us again. Price only 2)<c per square footand 
it will outlast: four to one. Just drop us a line—tell us your require- 
ments—size of your studding and other general facts and we will help 
you select proper size sheets. If you are not ready to use material now, 
we will reserve it for future delivery. If you prefer some other style 
than the corrugated we will furnish it. We have this same grade in 
“Vy”? Crimped, Standing Seam and Brick Siding. 


Ready Roofing, With Supplies, 
34c Per Square Foot 


Many people are prejudiced against rubber surface, or prepared 
asphalt roofings. We have not been pushing the sale of such roofing 
because we have such implicit faith in steel roofing and are so 
thoroughly convinced that it is absolutely the best all around roof 
covering a man can buy, that we urge our customers to buy steel in 

reference to ready roofing. However, many people will use nothing 

ut ready roofing and for them we have a bargain proposition that no 
one else can equal: At %c per square foot we will furnish the very 
highest quality Ready Asphalt Smooth Surface Roofing—just about 40% 
cheaper than you can buy similiar quality for elsewhere. Just think— 
only 75c for complete roll of 108 sq. ft. You get the extra 8 feet for 
laps, FREE. Mind you, we guarantee the lasting quality of this roofing 
to be equal to any Ready Roofing manufactured. 


Send For Special Roofing 
Catalog and Samples 


Remember, we can give you these extraordinary bargains only 
because we made a truly remarkable purchase. Such a wonderful roof- 
ing chance never occurred before—maybe neveragain! It is yourone 
BIG opportunity—don’t pass it by!! Send at once for Special Roofing 
Catalog, Free Samples and Full Instructions for Laying Roof. No 
need writing a letter, simply use Special Roofing Sale Coupon by writ- 
ing your name and address in same—we will understand that you 
simply want full information, samples, prices and specifications which 
will be sent at once, prepaid, Send nomoney—just name and address, 


SPECIAL ROOFING SALE COUPON 


Chicago House Wrecking Cae 
35th and Iron 81, 





Sts., Dept. o Chicago 


Gentlemen. 
Without any promise to purchase. send me 
~ Cata ices, samples and pb 
your Specia Riale of Roofing. 


AAAreNB....cccccccccccocccccccoccses Re F. Deccccccccecs 
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special bargains for home and farm. 


EXPLANATION 


Why We Are Called)The “Price Wreckers” 


Did you ever stop to think what becomes of the 
stocks of goods when a Manufacturer, Jobber or Big 
Retail Dealer goes bankrupt— ‘busted”’ as the saying 
is? If the stock is sufficiently large, if the goods are 
new, clean and desirable, and the price is cut right. 
to the bone, they find their way naturally to the 
Chicago House Wrecking Co.’s 40-Acre Plant for dis- 
tribution at one small added profit to their hundreds 
of thousands of customers who in this way get won- 
derful bargains many times for only a mere fraction 
of the cost to manufacture. There’s not another 
concern on earth that can meet our prices, simply 
because no other concern has the buying and econom- 
ical distributing facilities which we enjoy. 


Where Your Dollars Do Double Duty 


Every time you buy from us, you increase the 
amount of your savings account. We are a safety 
valve between the public and high prices. We recog- 
nize no Trust or Association—we buy our goods under 
new and improved methods—none of the old time 
merchandise game about us. When you deal with 
us, your dollar takes on an added purchasing power. 
One trial will convince you and make you forever 
one of our good, reliable customers. 


We Sell Practically Everything 


Our stock includes practically everything “under 
the sun.’? That means Building Material, Lumber, 
Roofing, Sash, Doors, Millwork, Wire and Fencing; 
Hardware, Plumbing Material, Heating Apparatus 
and Supplies; Furniture, Household Goods, Rugs, 
Stoves and everything needed to furnish or equip 
your home, your club or hotel; Groceries, Clothing, 
Dry Goods, Shoes, Furnishing Goods—every single 
article needed to clothe a man, woman or child; Sport- 
ing Goods, including fishing tackle, hunting outfits, 
tents, guns, harness and vehicles; Jewelry, Sewing 
Machines, ete. Youcan’t think of asingle manufactured 
article that we can’t supply you at a saving in price. 


Get A Copy of 1,000-Page Catalog—Free 


Our enormous stocks of merchandise areaccurately 
described and illustrated in our mammoth 1000-page, 
illustrated wonderful Price Wrecker. You may have 
a copy, FREE. Write for it today. Also ask us to 
send you extracts from our unsolicited testimonial 
letters. We have thousands of qustomers who have 
bought roofing, fencing and other supplies from us, 
and have secured the same satisfaction we offer you. 


SPECIAL SALE 


No Advance Deposit Will Be Required 


This is your chance to lay in your roofing and wire supplies at a tremendous saving. But if 
you want to get your share of these bargains, you must send in your reservation at once. We want 
you to realize that this is a very unusual offer, and want to treat all our friends alike, but while 
we have what would be a large stock for any other concern, remember that we have hundreds 
of thousands of customers all over the country whoregularly watch for our advertisements for 

0 We have never before offered such wonderful values. We 
expect even our big supply of these goods will be eagerly grabbed up by our regular customers 
who never buy a thing until they get our prices. No need, however, to buy now. Simply write 


usa letter, postal or mail coupon for samples, then state about when you will want your supply 
and we will hold it for you without deposi 


Get our samples at once and our complete 
at whata trifling cost you can now buy this brand new roofi 


wire f. 





it, or if desired we will make immediate shipment. 
prices. They will startle you. You will be 





etc. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY/ 


3Sth and Iron Streets, Dept. M-s1, Chicago 


New Barb Wire, Less Than 
Two Cents Per Rod 


We were able to pick up this Lot at prices to Cap the 
Climax of any purchase we have ever made since we boughtthe 
Chicago World’s Fair. Now when we say “‘S-M-A-S-H Go Wire 

ices,’’ we mean every word of it! Not just a trifle lower than the 
lowest figures ever made on wire and fencing, but prices absolutely 
wrecked—busted—smashed to smithereens! ‘You old-timers who have 
bought loads of wire will fully realize the wonderful opportunity in this 
sale when we say to you that we are selling New Wire Fencing at less 
than 1 cent a foot. You never had a chance like this beforel 


Only A Mere Fraction of Its 
Real True Worth 


We want it distinctly understood that while we paid only a fraction 
of the real worth of these goods, and are making unheard-of low 
slaughter prices, yet we guarantee every foot of this material—Wire, 
Fencing, etc.,—to be exactly as represented and that would cost you @ 
great deal more if bought in the regular way. In this Eextrecediagse 
Price-Wrecking Special Sale everything must go—nothing will be hel 

back—you can buy Barb Wire, Smooth Galvanized Wire, Woven Wire 
Fencing, Nails of every size and description, Wire Gates, Posts,—in 
fact everything that comes under the classification of Steel and Wire= 
at prices that will net you a tremendous saving. 


Some Desirable “Odds and 
Ends” Included In This Lot 


Included in this Lot 67 is a collection of odds and ends such as bolts 
screws, nuts, nails, etc., all brand new goods, of all sizes and kinds. 
Anyone who has use for them will find them tremendous bargains a8 
long as they last. Do not overlook this lucky chance, even though you 
may not just now be in need of wire and fencing supplies, You surely 
can use them later, and by reserving your needs now, you will get the 
advantage of these extraordinary low sales prices that never occured 
before and in all probability will never occur again, 


The Largest Institution of Its 
Kind In The World 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is one of the leading commercial 
institutions of Chicago. plant covers gad = aoe It is the 
enterprising institution of its kind in the world. tates 

‘The capital stock of this Company is $2,000,000, which is sufficient 
evidence of our responsibility. Any bank or commercial institution 
anywhere big spn ps Sie prenenetuliity of this Company. the 

ublisher of this or any other paper. ‘ 
, We are known everywhere. Hundreds of thousands of satisfied 
customers will testify to our fair, square methodsand wonderful ability 
to save them money, 

For twenty years this Company has been well and favorably be 
to hundreds of thousands of customers throughout this land, and 
honest public dealings have made us friends everywhere. The nature 
of our guarantee under which we sell all our merchandise is so br 
and binding that there is no possible chance for you to make a mistake 
in buying from us, because we always give satisfaction or money ba 


SPECIAL WIRE SALE COUPON 


Chicago House Wrecking Cou 
Port and Iron Sts., Dept. M91, » Chicage 
Gentlemen: 
Wichoct say brome Darshan Stet Bala Et 
iculal 
0. 67. Wire, ire Fencing, Barb Wire, etc. 
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surprised 
Use Coupons! R. F. D..ccccccesee 
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